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THE NEW GOVERNOR 
OF HONG KONG 


This week the Colony is acclaiming 
the arrival as Governor of Sir Alexan- 
der Graham. 

Both in public receptions and in 
private gatherings the community ex- 
presses its spontaneous and simcere wel- 
come both to Sir Alexander and to 
Lady Graham. They come as old 
friends of, the Colony. The return of 
Sir Alexander as Governor to the 
Colony im which he started his ad- 
ministrative career, although not with- 
out precedent, is worthy of record in 
the history of Hongkong. The Colony 
which has followed with pride his dis- 
tinguished career feels particular satis- 
faction that in the many and difficult 
problems which are crowding ahead 
wt will have the guidance of a Governor 
who knows the Colony and has already 
an appreciation of the fundamental 
principles on which the future of the 
Colony depends. 


The cataclysm of war which swept 
over the world has left the century old 
foundations of the Colony firm and un- 
impaired. Its rapid return to compara- 
tive peace and prosperity in a world 
that is still afflicted with turbulence 
strife and impoverishment is proof of 
its solidity. But it is not a question of 
rehabilitation only: like its many 
magnificent residences ofi the last cen- 
tury that now lie in ruins Hongkong 
will require on the old foundations an 
improved edifice adapted to the new 
and exacting conditions of its second 
century as a British Colony and to a 
greater and more prominent part as the 
focus of the commercial and cultural 
currents of the Western Pacific. Sir 
Alexander Graham in the years of his 
absence from the Colony has had ex~ 
perience of imperial and world pro- 
blems in the Atlantic and South Pacific 
hemispheres and can look upon the 
problems of Hongkong with a wider 
vision of its destiny and purpose. 


Hongkong, July 23, 1947. 
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THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF 
HONG KONG 


One of the shapes of things to come 
in the Colony has already been out- 
lined in fairly specific form by the des- 
patch of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on the subject of a Municipal 
Council. The announcement was pub- 
lished the day before that on which Sir 
Alexander was _ scheduled to arrive. 
The responsibility for effecting this 
constitutional change had already been 
taken, and the measure to implement 
it will presumably be submitted to the 
Legislature and probably before the 
other reform is made to give the un- 
official members a majority in the 
Council, 

The building of the new Municipal 
edifice has been left to the guidance of 
anew Governor. It has been termed a 
great experiment which will inevitably 
have a tremendous effect on the future 
of the Colony, an effect may make or 
mar, and a heavy responsibility lies 
alike on Government and upon the 
civil consciousness of the residents of 
the Colony who cannot afford through 
apathy, disunity or unwisdom to risk 
a failure but must resolve to make it 
@ success. Our new Governor is as- 
sured of the anxious and eager assis- 
tance of all who have the Colony’s 
destiny at heart, but the task will re- 
quire the united counsel of the respon- 
sible leaders of the community as well 
as of Government, and that unity must 
work from the beginning. 

When it was first announced that it 
was the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to grant to the residents of the 
Colony a greater share in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, there was 
due appreciation of, the compliment to 
the Colony and of the confidence that 
the Home Government reposed in the 
community; there was also a natural 
feeling of pride and of the possibility 
of effecting many required reforms. 
From a practical point of view, how- 
ever, there was considerable apathy 
amongst the multitude and anciety 


amongst the few that realised the pos- 
sibilities and implications of the change. 
The unifying policy of the Common- 
wealth and its economic and social de- 
velopment have brought not only the 
need for imperial guidance but also in 
some degree the samctions for their 
acceptance. The anxiety in accepting 
this policy in full in the establishment 
of a Municipality lay in the realisation 
that to make it a success it was vitally 
necessary to adapt to local conditions 
the political and social forms of ad- 
ministration that were essentially the 
products of the West. Hongkong is in 
a different category from the British 
Colonies of East and West Africa. It 
is adjacent to China and is predomin- 
antly peopled by Chinese who have an 
ancient tradition of ‘their own and 
whose development towards democracy 
in their own country is certainly not 
on Western lines. Their political 
methods avoid election by ballot; it is 
not in accordance with their notion of 
dignity and propriety to stand for open 
competition on the hustings. A Wes- 
tern system of election may impose 
considerable strain on their best and 
leading citizens who have the interest 
at heart not of conflicting political 
sections but of the unity of the cosmo- 
politan community of this Colony. 
There are very few issues in politics 
upon which more exaggerated and in- 
definite ideas are entertained than that 
of self-government. When the views 
ofi the residents were canvassed by the 
Government a year ago very few 
realised the importance of the new 
responsibility placed upon the Colony. 
Many who should have known better 
had no vision beyond an enlargement 
of the jurisdiction of the Urban Coun- 
cil in sanitary and health matters, Few 
had any ideas as to the inevitable dis- 
location over a temporary period of the 
local Government Service or of the 
ultimate cost to the taxpayer. Thase 
who took the matter seriously asked 
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themselves two questions: Would our 
political fabric be strengthened, wauld 
our local legislation be more respected, 
would our social, cultural and domestic 
life be enriched by the change? Was 
there a clear proof ofi a settled demand 
for the change by a majority of the 
thinking element of the community? 
Neither question could be answered de- 
finitely and without hesitation. Many 
of the responsible leaders of the Chinese 
as well as of the foreign community 
were not convinced of the advisability 
of a Municipal Council. They would 
have preferred a reorganisation and 
reform of the existing Government 
service to adapt it more to the present 
needs of the Colony. 

The anxiety for the future need not, 
however, stand in the way of the suc- 
cess of the new Municipality. The In- 
ternational Settlement of Shanghai was 
for nearly a century well and success- 
fully administered first by a Municipal 
Council of nine foreign merchants to 
whom were latterly added five Chin- 
ese members. The success of the Chin- 
ese representation in returning five 
leading Chinee citizens who had the 
confidence alike of both the Chinese 
and foreign communities and of the in- 
ternational character 9f the Council 
lay (1) in the fact that the Chinese 
were allowed to set up their own 
method of election by a kind of elec- 
toral college; and (2) in that the Coun- 
cil met and deliberated as a cabinet 
and that its decisions were given to 
the community as those of the Council 
as a whole so that the views 
of members could be frankly 
expressed in confidence without any 
possibility of their being affected either 
by popular favour or by outside politi- 
cal influences. In the international 
situation in China and through the 
wars and disturbances which might 
otherwise have torn asunder the 
loyalties of Councillors to the com- 
munity as a whole these factors were 
vital. The lessons of experience will 
not, we hope, be neglected by Hong- 
kong. The issues at stake are too great 
for an experiment without regard to a 
lengthy and successful example of the 
growth of a Western plant in the soil 
of the East. 


The development of a civic conscious- 
ness and responsibiilty is good for the 
Colony; it is good for it to show an 
example to the new spirit of national 
self government that is bursting forth 
amongst the neighbouring peoples; it is 
good for our citizens not only to enjoy 
the privileges but to feel the obligations 
and duties of government and not to 
rely indefinitely upon the benevolent 
maternal control of the island country 
of Britain whose role is to guide rather 
than to dictate. 


The Municipal Council is now in 
principle a fait accompli. It is now for 
the residents to accept the responsibility 
and for all good men and true of all 
nationalities to acquit themselves 
worthily in their new obligations and 
to forge from their international ele- 
ments an instrument of self government 
which will be a model to their neigh- 
bours and a warrant for the future 
prosperity of this great port. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 
IN HONGKONG 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL AND CHANGES IN THE 
COMPOSITION OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL 


The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies announced in Parliament on 
July 23 that he has given his approval 
to the detailed proposals submitted to 
him by the former Governor ofi Hong- 
kong, Sir Mark Young, for the revision 
of the Constitution of the Colony of 
Hongkong. 


Sir Mark Young’s' despatch of 
October 22, 1946, in which his proposals 
were embodied, and the Secretary of 
State’s despatch of July 3, 1947, are 
published below. 


Correspondence between the former 
Governor of Hong Kong, Sir. Mark 
Young, and the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies concerns two important 
constitutional changes in Hong Kong. 


The two proposals, which have now 
been approved, are, first, the establish- 
ment of a democratically elected Muni- 
cipal Council and second an alteration 
in the proportion of official to wun- 
official members in the Legislative 
Council, 


(1) It is proposed to delegate to 
the Municipal Council all the func- 
tions at present exercised by the 
existing Urban Council (ie. public 
headth and certain kindred matters) 
with the addition of responsibility for 
the Fire Brigade, public parks, gar- 
dens and recreation grounds, the 
licensing and control of places of 
amusement and the licensing of 
vehicles. In course of time other 
responsibilities will be delegatesd to 
the Municipal Council, including 
education, social welfare, town plan- 
ning and public works. A Commis- 
sion (on which the Municipal 
Council will be represented) will be 
set up to make recommendations to 
the Colonial Government as to when 
and how these other functions should 
be delegated to the Municipal Coun- 
cil. The geographical extent of the 
Municipal Council’s authority will be 
the whole of Hong Kong Island, 
Kowloon and New Kowloon. 


The Municipal Council will consist 
of thirty members. Of these ten will 
be elected by the Chinese electorate, 
which will be divided into ten wars 
(six in Hong Kong Island and four 
in Kowloon), each ward returning 
one member. Ten members will be 
elected by the non-Chinese electorate 
formed into a single constituency. 
The remaining ten will consist of re- 
presentatives nominated by certain 
public bodies; these bodies and their 
representation on the Council will be 
as follows:—Chinese Chamher of 
Commerce (one Chinese), the recog- 


nised Trade Unions (two Chinese), 
Hong Kong University (one Chinese), 
the Hong Kong General Chamber of 
Commerce (two non-Chinese), the 
Hong Kong Residents Association 
(one non-Chinese), the Kowloon Re- 
sidents Association (one  non-Chi- 
nese), and the Unofficial Justices cof 
the Peace (one Chinese and one non- 
Chinese). 


Provision is made to ensure that of 
the ten non-Chinese members at least 
one will be a Portuguese and one an 
Indian. 


In prescribing the qualifications for 
electors and members of the Munici- 
pal Council no distinction of race or 
nationality has been made, but those 
whu are not British subjects must 
have resided in the Colony for a cer- 
tain minimum length of time. Wo- 
nien are equally eligible with men. 


Qualifications for an elector are as 
follows:— 


(a) Age at least 25 years. 


(b) Ability to speak and write Eng- 
lish or Chinese. 


Either a property qualification 
(ownership or tenancy of pro- 
perty on which rates of at least 
$200per annum are paid, there 
are also certain alternative 
property qualifications) or 
liability to jury service or 
statutory exemption from jury 
service. 


Residential qualification; for 
British subjects, one vear, for 
non-British, six years out of 
the preceding ten years. 


(c) 


(d) 


Qualifications for a member of the 
Municipal Council are the same as 
those for an elector with two addi- 
tions viz. a member must be able to 
speak, read and write English and his 
residential qualification, if not a 
British subject, must be ten years out 
of the preceding fifteen years. 


Members of the Municipal Council 
will be elected for a term of three 
years. 


(2) The second of the constitu- 
tional changes is a reduction in the 
number of official members of Legis- 
lative Council. Hitherto the Council 
has consisted of nine official mem- 
bers, excluding the Governor (who 
presides) and eight unofficial mem- 
bers. The number of official mem- 
bers is now to be reduced to seven, 
the number of unofficials remaining 
unchanged. 
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THE DESPATCH OF 
OCTOBER 22, 1946 BY 
SIR MARK YOUNG TO 
THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE 
COLONIES, MR A. 
CREECH-JONES :— 


Sir,—In accordance with the 
instructions conveyed to me in 
your predecessor’s despatch No. 
6 of the 4th May, 1946, I have 
during the last five months 
examined in consultation with 
representatives of all sections 
of the community in Hong 
Kong the best methods of giv- 
ing effect to the declared inten- 
tion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give to the inhabitants 
of Hong Kong a fuller and more 
responsible share in the manage- 
ment of their own: affairs. 


2. I now have the honour to 
forward certain recommenda- 
tions which are based on those 
consultations, and which, al- 
though they cannot be said to 
represent the unanimous wishes 
of the community or even the 
strongly expressed desire of 
any large section of it, may be 
regarded as carrying the assent 
ef the majority of those who 
have displayed an interest in 
the subject. 


3. Before I give an account 
of the consultations that have 
taken place or discuss in any 
detail the various points which 
ate covered by my recommenda- 
tions, it will perhaps be con- 
venient if in the two following 
paragraphs I summarise these 
recommendations very briefly. 


4. My principal recommenda- 
tion is that a Municipality shall 
be established for Hong Kong 
Island, Kowloon, and New Kow- 
loon; that it shall represent the 
Chinese and non-Chinese ‘com- 
munities in equal proportions 
and shall be constituted as to 
two thirds of its membership 
by direct election on a moderate- 
ly wide franchise, and as to the 
remaining one third by nomina- 
tion carried out by certain un- 
official bodies; and that certain 
of the important functions at 
present exercised by the Gov- 
ernment of Hong Kong shall 
be transferred to this body. 

5. I also propose that certain 
modifications be made in the 
constitution of the Legislative 
Council for the purpose of giv- 
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ing a more specifically represen- 
tative character of the unofficial 
element in that Council and of 
increasing the actual proportion 
of unofficial as compared with 
Official members. 


6. As reported in my  tele- 
gram No. 12 of the 3rd May, 
1946, the statement which you 
authorised me to make concern- 
ing the revision of the constitu- 
tion was duly announced on the 
1st May at the ceremony: of the 
re-establishment of Civil Gov- 
ernment. The announcement 
had a favourable reception in 
both the English and the verna- 
cular press. 


7. I then detailed a senior 
officer of the Government for 
the special duty of assisting in 
the collection and collation of 
the views of the community and 
in the necessary planning and 
formulation of my recommenda- 
tions. The officer whom I 
selected for this task was Mr. 
T.M. Hazlerigg, C.B.E., M.C., 
and I shall have occasion more 
than once in the course of this 
despatch to refer to the  ser- 
vices which he has rendered as 
my helper and adviser in this 
matter. 


8. As a preliminary step in 
the consultations which I was 
now to hold I addressed letters 
on the 29th May, 1946, toa 
number of representative 
bodies, both Chinese and non- 
Chinese, inviting them to give 
an outline of their views on 
some of the questions involved 
in the proposed revision of 
the constitution. 


9. The replies of the repre- 
sentative bodies whom I invited 
to give their views were on the 
whole helpful, and in some 
cases much care and_ trouble 
were devoted to drawing up 
rvroposals for consideration. On 
the other hand more than one 
important body found cause to 
comment on the _ indifference 
shown by the majority of their 
members, and the attitude of 
the general public was to some 
extent illustrated by the fact 
that only a dozen letters were 
received in response to the in- 
vitation to members of the 
public. The majority of these 
were unrelated to the question of 
constitutional reform and only 
one contained any constructive 
suggestions. 
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10. On the 28th August, 1946, 
after a careful consideration of 
the views which had been ex 
pressed, I made a broadcast ad- 
dress on the subject. I an- 
nounced that the result of my 
enquiries up to that time had 
teen to show that the es- 
tablishment of a Municipal 
Council and the transference 
to it of some of the functions 
of the Government were general- 
ly regarded as being the most 
satisfactory method of giving 
effect to the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government, and that 
I was accepting this as a basis 
for the next stage of my en- 
quiry. I then outlined specific 
proposals on the formation of 
a Municipal Council and the 
main questions involved there- 
im. 


I made it clear that these 
proposals were tentative in 
character and that they were 
intended to serve as a basis for 
discussion. At the same time I 
both invited the submission of 
furthey written representations 
and also stated that I intend to 
ask representatives of all shades 
of opinion to discuss orally 
with me in the immediate 
future the many matters which 
would have to be determined. 


11. During the month of 
September, with Mr. Hazlerigg 
helping me, I held discussions 
on the whole question of con- 
stitutional reform, and in 
particular on the proposals for 
the establishment of a Munici- 
pal Council, with representative 
individuals and _ associations, 
both with those who had already 
submitted their views in writing 
and with others. The gener- 
al result of these discussions 
and of the comments which 
have appeared in the Press on 
the proposals contained in my 
broadcast has been to confirm 
my belief that the establish- 
ment of a Municipality, on a 
model not differing greatly from 
that which I originally pro- 
posed, will prove to be the most 
appropriate and _ satisfactory 
form of political development 
for Hong Kong. At the same 
time both the discussions and 
the comments in the Press have 
brought to light various points 
in which the original proposals 
were capable of being materially 
improved upon and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the 
decision of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that the people of the 


Colony should be fully con- 
sulted at every stage of the pre- 
paration of proposals for con- 
stitutional development has had 
most satisfactory practical as 
well as political results. 


12. I pass now to the details 
of my recommendations rela- 
ting to the proposed Munici- 
pality. 


13. A single Municipal body 
is proposed. There has not been 
a single voice raised in favour 
of separate municipalities for 
the Island of Hong Kong and 
the mainland of the Kowloon 
Peninsula. 


With regard to the New Ter- 
ritories, which is mainly rural 
but contains some small town- 
ships, it is generally, but not 
universally, thought that it 
would be undesirable to bring 
these within the administrative 
area of a Municipal Council at 
any rate in its early stages. I 
concur in this view. The in- 
terests of these rural districts 
are well served under the Dis- 
trict Officer system and it would 
be difficult to ensure such re- 
presentation as would be likely 
satisfactorily to protect these 
interests in a Council which 
would be mainly preoccupied 
with urban affairs. 


It must be recognized that the 
exclusion of these rural dis- 
tricts from the Council’s ad- 
ministrative area will give rise 
to a number of problems if the 
duplication of staffs in essential 
services such as roads and water 
supplies is to be avoided. Simi- 
larly most careful consideration 
will have to be given to the ar- 
rangements for education and 
for the maintenance of medical 
and sanitary services in the 
New Territories when these 
services are transferred to the 
Council. I have no doubt how- 
ever that when the time comes 
it will be quite possible to ar- 
rive at satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the continuance and 
expansion of the existing  ser- 
vices in the New Territories by 
co-operation between the Cen- 
tral Government and the Muni- 
cipal Council. 


14, There are wide  differ- 
ences of opinion as to the num- 
bey of members to be appointed 
to the Council. My original 
suggestion was that it should 
consist of forty eight members 
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The numbers suggested by 
others have ranged from fifteen 
to one hundred, but the weight 
of opinion ig distinctly in favour 
of a smaller number than 
that proposed by me. The sug- 
gestion that there should be 
forty eight members has been 
opposed on two grounds. The 
first that a Council so composed 
would be unwieldy and un- 
workable, and the second that 
it is unlikely that forty eight 
men able and qualified to serve 
would be forthcoming. When 
suggesting this number I had in 
mind two main considerations. 
The first was that there should 
be an adequate number of elect- 
ed representatives for wards 
which in all would contain con- 
siderably more than a million 
persons. The second was that 
I felt that a substantially small- 
er number would invo!ve the 
Councillors in so much work on 
the Council’s Committee that 
many valuable men might not 
come forward as candidates be- 
cause of the likelihood of ex- 
cessive demands on their time. 
It has been suggested that this 
latter difficulty might be met by 
keeping the number of actual 
Councillors relatively small and 
building up the Committee by 
the co-option of persons who 
are not members of the Council. 
I do not favour the suggestion 
that persons outside the Council 
should be co-opted to the Coun- 
cil’s Committees. I am doubtful 
whether suitable non-members 
would come forward and, even 
if they did so, they would lack 
the prestige of Councillors and 
this very lack of prestige by 
the individuals might in the 
public mind detract from the 
prestige of the Commit- 
tees themselves. The case 
against any very substantial re- 
duction in the numbers is, I 
think, strengthened by the fact 
that in its early days the Council 
will necessarily comprise mary 
who have little or no experience 
of local Government in any 
form. Thus the number of ex- 
perienced men for service on 
Committees is likely to be ex- 
treme'y limited and the best 
for which one can hope is that 
there will be a sufficient number 
to act as mentors for the in- 
experienced members. 


Nevertheless I recognise the 
force of the argument that a 
Council consisting of forty eight 
members would be unwieldy, and 


that it is essential to aim at 
“vorkability.’ I have in mind 
also the consideration that if 
the original Council consists of 
a number which proves to be 
unmanageable it will be difficult 
to make any reduction, whereas 
if it proves desirable to increase 
the numbers after the Council 
has gained experience and as- 
sumed its full functions, an al- 
teration in this direction should 
pregent no great difficulty. On 
these grounds my revised re- 
conimendation is that the Coun- 


cil should consist of thirty 
mebers. 

15. As was to be expected 
there have been some _ diver- 


gences of views as to the pro- 
portion in which the different 
races should be represented. 
My original proposal was that 
the Council should represent the 
Chinese and the non-Chinese 
communities in equal pro- 
portions. I am glad to say that 
this view has met with a con- 
siderable measure of agree- 
ment. Suggestions have been 
made that in view of the fact 
that the Chinese constitute 
ninety eight per cent of the 
population they should fill a 
much higher proportion of the 
seats in the Council. On the 
other hand it has been proposed 
that the non-Chinese should be 
in the majority. It is of in- 
terest to note that the exponents 
of these two differing views 
have been by no means exclu- 
sively Chinese in the first case 
or non-Chinese in the second. I 
adhere to my original pro- 
posal, and recommend that if 
the Council consists of thirty 
members, as I have recommend- 
ed above, fifteen should repre- 
sent the Chinese and fifteen the 
non-Chinese communities. 


16. There has been litt!e con- 
troversy on the subject of the 
method by which Councillors 
are to be selected for appoint- 
ment. My proposal that two 
thirds shou!d be directly elected 
and one third nominated by 
professional or other bodies 
has met with a sufficient mea- 
sure of agreement to enable me 
to proceed, as I should do in 
later paragraphs of this des- 
patch, with detailed recom- 
mendations both for the setting 
up of electoral machinery and 
for assigning the right of 
nomination to appropriate 
bodies. 


July 23 
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17. Much thought has been 
devoted by most of those whom 
I have consulted to the ques- 
tion of the qualifications of 
Councillors. It is clear that a 
Councillor must possess all the 
qualifications, detailed in para- 
graph 24 below, which are re- 
quired of an elector of the same 
race but there are certain ad- 
ditional requirements which it is 
necessary to consider. 


(a) The weight of opinion is 
that no person under thirty 
years of age shou!d be a Coun- 
eillor and that women should be 
eligible. 


(b) There is a sharp diver- 
gence of opinion as to whether 
members of the Council should 
be required to possess British 


Nationality. The view of the 
majority favours my original 
proposal that membership 


should be open to persons of 
“ny nationality. Having regard 
to the fact that approximately 
eighty per cent of the inhabi- 
tants are not of British na- 
tionality I do not think that 
the wishes of His Majesty’s 
Government would be met if 
membership were confined to 
those of British nationality. 


(c) It is generally agreed 
that if Chinese who are not 
British subjects are to be ad- 
mitted to membership of the 
Council a lengthy residential 
qualification should be required 
for them. Varying periods, 
amounting in some cases to as 
much as twenty years, have been 
suggested. 


My original proposal was that 
residence for six years out of 
the last ten should be required 
for both Councillors and elec- 
tors but after hearing many 
views on this point I have come 
to the conclusion that for Coun- 
cillors the period should be 
lengthened and that residence 
for not less than ten years out 
of the fifteen years preceding 
nomination is a proper require- 
ment. 


(d) On the other hand, in the 
case of British subjects, whether 
of British or of Chinese race, 
no longer residential qualifica- 
tion is considered to be neces- 
sary than that required for elec- 
tors who are British subjects, 
that is to say a total period of 
residence of not less than one 
year since attaining the age of 


twenty three years. 


(e) It is in my opinion de- 
-Sirable that the non-British 
European and American com- 
munities should be allowed to 
be represented on the Council. 
In their case as in the case of 
British subjects a long residen- 
tial qualification would exclude 
valuable representatives and I 
considey that the length of re- 
sidence required might be the 
seme as for British subjects. 

(f) I have reconsidered the 
question of requiring that can- 
didates for election as Coun- 
ci!lors should have had their 
place of residence oy of busi- 
ness for a stated period in the 
electoral division for which they 
stand. This is thought to be 
undesirable since there may be 
divisions in which no suitable 
candidate is likely to be found. 
I agree that the requirement is 
unnecessary. It is, however, 
desirable that a candidate who 
stands for election to represent 
a division on the Island should 
at the time of nomination reside 
or have his place of business on 
the Is!and and that a candidate 
for election by a division on the 
mainland should have a like 
connection with the mainland. 


(g) To the foregoing qualifi- 
cations must be added the abili- 
ty to speak, read and write the 
English language. 


18. There is practical unani- 
mity of opinion that the term 
of office of a Councillor, 
whether elected or nominated, 
should be three years, and that 
Councillors should be eligible 
for re-election or re-appoint- 
ment. With this I agree. 


There is some divergence of 
opinion as to whether all the 
Councillors should retire in a 
body every third year or 
whether one third of the Coun- 
cillors should retire each year. 
It has been observed that if 
Councillors are required to re- 
tire in a body there might be 
too marked a lack of continuity. 
I feel that this objection is 
overcome by the fact that 
a proportion of the retiring 
Councillors would in all pro- 
bability be re-elected oy re- 
appointed. Moreover the re- 
vision of electoral rolls and the 
holding of elections every year 
would be extremely cost!y and 
would make heavy demands on 
the Council’s staff, while the 
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preservation of the desired 
balance between races and na- 
tionalities would be somewhat 
dificult if one third of the 
Councillors retired each year. I 
am therefore of the opinion 
that the Councilors should re- 
tire in a body every third year. 


19. Although is some res- 
ponsible quarters. the opinion 
has been expresed that the 
Chairman of the Council should 
be appointed by the Governor, 
the more general opinion is that 
the Council should elect its own 
Chairman (or Mayor) and Vice- 
Chairman (or Deputy Mayor) 
from amongst its own members. 
I agree that the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman should be so 
clected, and I consider that they 
should hold office for one year 
and should be eligible for re- 
election. 


20. Opinion is almost unani- 
mously against the payment of 
ordinary members of the Coun- 
cil, but it is generally felt that 
the work of the Council will 
make such heavy demands on 
the Chairman’s time that the 
Council shou'd have power to 
vote either a salary or an al- 
iowance which would serve to 
compensate him to some extent. 
I agree with this view. 


21. There is a_ division of 
opinion as to whether the official 
language of the Council should 
be English or whether the Coun- 
ci] should be bi-lingual, both 
English and Chinese being used. 
Advocates of bi-linguality are of 
the opinion that persons of 
value as Councillors will be ex- 
cluded unless the use of Chinese 
is permitted, but others are of 
the opinion that there are so few 
Chinese residents who would 
possess the other necessary 
qualications and who do _ not 
know English that only relatively 
few persons who could make 
any valuable contribution would 
be excluded. There is no doubt 
that the use of Chinese in addi- 
tion to English would more than 
double the time taken by the 
meetings of the full Council 
and of the Committees. 
The provision of interpreters 
would be a_ costly mat- 
ter and the translation into Chi- 
nese of the minutes of meetings 
and the documents with which 
Committees would be required to 
deal would involve both time and 
expense. Among the younger 
generation of the Chinese, and 
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particularly amongst those who 
have participated in the public 
life of the Colony either by 
serving on public bodies or on 
the Committees of the numerous 
charities, ignorance of the Eng- 
lish language is so rare that I 
fee] that any loss of the few who 
speak only Chinese and who 
might be able and willing to 
serve would be far more than 
made up by the gain in expedi- 
tion of the Council’s work. I 
am accordingly of the opinion 
that English alone should be the 
official language of the Coun- 
cil. 


22. I turn now to considera- 
tion of the actual methods by 
which Councillors are to be 
selected. As I have stated in 
paragraph 16, my recommenda- 
tion is that two thirds, that is 
to say twenty, of the members 
shall be directly elected, and 
that the remaining ten members 
shall be nominated. 


23. Dealing first with the me- 
thod of selection, I will set out 
what I consider should be the 
qualifications of voters and will 
then discuss the manner is which 
the franchise should be exercis- 
ed. 


24. (i) Age.—Voters should 
be not less than twenty five 
years of age. This is regarded 
by the Chinese as the age of 
responsibility, and there is a 
general measure of agreement 
with this proposal, although 
other age limits have been sug- 
gested. 


(ii) Sex.—Women as well as 
men should be entitled to vote, 


(iii) Literacy.—It is generally 
agreed that all electors should 
be able to read and write Eng- 
lish or Chinese. The inclusion 
of persons without this qualifi- 
cation would make the work, of 
registration almost impossible. 


(iv) Race.—In the case of the 
qualifications required of Coun- 
cillors it was contended that all 
should be British subjects and 
it is also contended, though not so 
strongly, that all electors should 
be British subjects. Such a re- 
quirement would probably dis- 
franchise three-quarters of the 
population and thus defeat the 
intention of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. In my opinion the 
franchise should be open to 
persons of any nationality. 


(v) Property qualification or 
alternatively Jury Service quali- 
fication —It will be necessary in 
my opinion to insist that a voter 
should possess one of these two 
qualifications. Details of this 
proposal are given in the en- 
closed note which has been pre- 
pared for me by Mr. Hazlerigg. 


(vi) Residential qualification — 
Here the same _ considerations 
apply as those which I set out 
in paragraph 17 (c), (d) and 
(e) above when dealing with the 
question of the residential quali- 
fications for Councillors. For 
Chinese who are not British sub- 
jects I propose that the residen- 
tial qualification of voters should 
be fixed at six years residence 
in the Colony out of the pre- 
ceding ten years, and for British 
subjects, non-British Europeans, 
and Americans, who are other- 
wise qualified to vote, my sug- 
gestion ig that the requirement 
should be not less than one 
year’s residence since attaining 
the age of twenty three years. 


(vii) Disqualifications, — The 
usual disqualifications such as 
conviction of a felony, conviction 
of an offence under the elector- 
al law, lunacy, etc., should debar 
persons from exercising the vote. 
There should be no disqualifica- 
tion on the grounds of occupa- 
tion; officials of the Government 
and of the Municipality itself, 
though not eligible to stand for 
election or to be nominated as 
Councillors would be entitled to 
vote. 


25. In connection with the pro- 
posed residential qualification 
for Chinese subjects, some 
special provision ig required in 
order that those persons who 
left Hong Kong during the 
period of the Japanese occupa- 
tion should not be penalised. I 
suggest that some such proviso 
as the following should be at- 
tached to the definition of the re- 
sidentia]. qualification required 
both for voters and for candi- 
dates for election or nomination, 
who are Chinese subjects: Pro- 
vided that any period of absence 
from the Colony during the years 
1942, 1948, 1944 and 1945 shall 
be reckoned as a period of resgi- 
dence in the Colony for the 
purposes of this provision if the 
claimant can show that he was 
resident in the Colony for a' 
total period of four years dur- 


clusive and that he has resided 
in the Colony for one year since 
August 1945. 


26. I come now to the diffi- 
cult and complicated questions of 
method of preparation of the 
registers, the determination of 
electoral wards, and the general 
manner in which the franchise 
of both Chinese and non-Chinese 
electorates shall be exercised. 
My recommendations on these 
points are set out summarily 
below. For the considerations 
on which these recommendations 
are based I am indebted to the 
diligent research and to the 
clear perception of Mr. Hazle- 
rigg, to whose memorandum on 
the subject I invite reference. 


27. These are my recommen- 
dations: 


(a) All electors should be 
registered. There should be 
two separate registers, one for 
those of Chinese race and the 
other for those of non-Chinese 
race. A single Registering 
Officer with the necessary staff 
would be responsible for  pre- 
paring and maintaining these 
registers. Admission to the re- 
gisters would be on application 
to this Officer and the form of 
application would set out the 
applicant’s qualifications and 
specify the register to which he 
claimed admission, 


(b) For the Chinese elector- 
ate there should he six wards on 
the Island and four on the Main- 
land, the boundaries of which 
would be go fixed by the elec- 
toral law as to ensure, as near- 
ly as may be, representation pro- 
portionate to the populations of 
the respective wards. It is es- 
sential that the constitution 
should provide the means for a 
review of the circumstances of 
the administrative area of the 
Council, the alteration of the 
boundaries of wards and _ the 
creation and definition of new 
wards and also for the inclusion 
in the administrative area of 
parts or all of the rural areas 
which will at first be excluded. 
In matters of this nature the 
final decision should be with the 
Governor in Council. 


(ce) For the nonChinese elec- 
torate there should be a single 
constituency with ten seats. The 
ward system suggested for the 
Chinese electorate would be in- 
appropriate owing to the fact 


ing the years 1986 to 1941 in-that in many of the most den- 
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sely populated districts there 
are virtually no non-Chinese re- 
sidents. 


(d) Just as on the total elec- 
torate of the Colony those of 
Chinese race would’ be over- 
whelmingly preponderant, so on 
the non-Chinese electorate those 
of British race might well, as 
is shown by paragraph 6 of En- 
closure 7, outnumber all others 
of non-Chinese race. 


It is regarded as desirable 
that special provision should be 
made for ensuring due represen- 
tation of the local Portuguese 
and Indian communities. 


I do not think it is desirable 
to become involved in the com- 
plexities which would be entail- 
ed in the preparation of separ- 
ale registers for these small 
sections of the community and 
therefore propose that the elec- 
toral law should be so framed 
as to provide that if no Portu- 
guese candidate or no Indian 
candidate received a sufficient 
number of votes to bring him 
within the ten candidates head- 
ing the poll, then the Portuguese 
or Indian candidate, as the case 
might be, who secured the ma- 
jority of votes cast for Portu- 
guese or Indian candidates res- 
pectively should be declared to 
be elected irrespective of the 
number of votes secured by him 
and should thus displace in the 
list of the ten candidates who 
would have been elected by rea- 
son of securing the highest num. 
ber of votes the candidate or 
eandidates securing the lowest 
numbers. 


(e) Representation of Euro, 
peans of British race, of Euro- 
peans not of British race, and 
of United States citizens of Euro- 
pean race need not be specifical- 
ly secured by any arrangement 
similar to that noted in the pre- 
ceding sub-paragraph. It will 
be open to the whole non- 
Chinese electorate to choose any 
candidates who may stand 
foy election and it will 
also. be possible for such 
persons to enter the Council by 
securing nomination, 


28. The foregoing paragraphs 
give an outline of the method 
whereby it ig proposed that 
twenty persons shall be elected 
to menbership of the Municipal 
Council. The next question for 
consideration is the method by 


which the remaining ten mem- 
bers shall be nominated, 


- 29. When I published my 
original proposals, which con- 
templated a Council consisting 
of forty-eight members, of whom 
sixteen would be nominated by 
Chinese and non-Chinese bodies 
in equal proportions, I asked for 
advice and suggestions as to the 
nominating bodies. As a result 
a number of bodies have been 
suggested, of which I consider 
that the following are the most 
suitable. These bodies, assum- 
ing that they are finally select- 
ed, should be empowered _ to 
nominate the specified number 
of members belonging to the 
race group set after their 
names; 


The Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1 Chinese, 


The Recognised Trade Unions, 
2 Chinese. 


The University of Hong 
Kong, 1 Chinese, 
The Hong Kong _ General 


Chamber of Commerce, 2 non- 
Chinese. 


The Hong Kong Residents 
Association, 1 non-Chinese, 


The Kowloon Residents Asso- 
ciation, 1 non-Chinese, 


The Unofficial Justices of the 
Peace, 1 Chinese and 1 non- 
Chinese. 


It has been suggested from 
more than one quarter that the 
power of appointing some of the 
nominated members’ should be 
assigned to the Governor and 
that this power should be exer- 
cised after the result of the 
elections and of the nominations 
by public bodies has been ascer- 
tained, in order that inequalities 
may be redressed in favour of 
any section of the community 
which has failed to secure ade- 
quate representation. I am in- 
clined to think that this is not 
necessary, and if this is so it 
would clearly be a flaw in the 
system to insert an unessential 
provision which could be regard- 
ed as detracting from the prin- 
ciple of true and direct represen- 
tation. But I think it should be 
provided that if any of these 
bodies fails to nominate by the 
appointed date a person or per- 
sons who are properly qualified 
for membership of the Council 
the power to appoint shall be 
transferred to the Governor, 
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It might also be desirable to 
refrain from designating the 
nominating bodies in the statu- 
tory provisions constituting 
the Council and to provide that 
they should be selected by vhe 
Governor-in-Council who would 
be empowered to vary them 
from time to time as changed 
circumstances might require. 


The due representation of 
the working c'asses presents a 
most difficult problem. We have 
no system of registration re- 
sembling that of national regis- 
tration in the United Kingdom, 
and this fact combined with the 
impermanence of residence 
among the working classes and 
the fact that the majority oc 
cupy cubic’es rented from the 
tenant of a floor who is himself 
the under-tenant of the princi- 
pal tenant of the house, makes 
it impossible to devise any 
“householder” qualification 
which wou'd enable the working 
classes to be enrolled in the 
electoral register and at the 
same time exc'ude the possibili- 
ty cf widespread personation. L 
therefore regard the power of 
nomination by the Trade Unions 
as of high importance for secur- 
ing representation of the work-- 
ing classes. 


80. I now come to the ques- 
tion of the functions and res-- 
ponsibilities which the Muni- 
cipal Council should be em- 
pewered to discharge. to the 
meihed which showd govern 
the transfer to it of functions 
now discharged dy the Coloniaf 
Government, and to various 
questions relating to Municipal 
finance, to the acquisition of 
Municipal property, and to the 
staff which the Municipa} Coun- 
cil will employ. 


31. There was a very satis-: 
factory measure of agreement 
with the suggestions which IJ 
made in August as to the res- 
ponsibilities to be undertaken 
by the Council and I can adhere 
to them with practically no 
modification. I recommend ac- 
cordingly that the function of 
the Hong Kong Municipality 
sha"l comprise the following: 

The functions which are now 
discharged by the Urban Coun- 
cil established under Ordinance 
7 of 1985. These include the 
maintenance of public health in 
relation to food, the control 
of town cleansing, conservancy, 
nuisances, and domestic sanita- 
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tion, and the licensing of cer- 
tain premises and trades. 


Public Health and Sanitation 
in general (with the possib'e 
exclusion of certain icspitals) « 


Education. 

Social Welfare. 

‘own Planning. 

Public Works, including 
Watery Supply, Roads, Drainage 
und Buildings. ; 

The supervision of public 
utilities and the control of 
franchises relating tc them. 

Fire Brigade. 

Parks, Gardens and Recrea- 
tion Grounds. 

Places of Amusement, licens- 
ing and control. 

Licensing of Vehicles. 

Various other ticences. 


$2. There is almost univer- 
sal agreement that there should 
ultimately be a transfer of wide 
powers to the Municipa! Coun- 
cil but that because it will be an 
untried and inexperienced body 
the transfer should be gradual. 


At its inception it shoutd be 
charged with the responsibili- 
ties of the existing Urban Coun- 
cil and certain other duties can 
be assigned to it forthwith. 
These are: 


The Fire Brigade, 


the Parks, Gardens and Re- 
creation Grounds, 


The licensing and control of 
amusement, 


The licensing of vehic'es. 


I advocated the transfer of 
these responsibilities immediate- 
ly upon the establishment of the 
Council. 


83. The transfer of the other 
responsibi'ities mentioned and 
the determination of the extent 
of the Council’s authority in 
financial matters would neces- 
sarily be the subject of ful! and 
careful planning in which it 
would be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment and the Counci! to 
participate. 


I consider that it would be 
desirable for a Commission to 
be appointed under the Com- 
missioners Powers. Ordinance, 
1886, to institute and conduct 
an inquiry and to report on the 
measures necessary to effect the 
desired transfers. 


There will, however, be much 
preparatory work which can be 
done by the services which will 
be affected by the proposed 
transfer and, if you should 
signify your assent in principle 
to the transfers suggested, I 
propose to give instructions 
that this preparatory work 
should be. commenced. 


34. In my broadcast  state- 
ment I proposed that certain 
revenues should from the out- 
set be handed over to the Muni- 
cipai Council and that further 
transfers of revenues or grants 
in aid would be contingent on 
the assumption by the Council 
of transferred services. I in- 
dicated that the Municipality 
would be the rating authority 
and would a'so be responsible 
for the collection of certain 
taxes, and that the aim would 
be to ensure that the Council 
was  suppied with funds 
adequate for its, requirements 
and, subject to audit and to the 
requisite assent of the Legisla- 
ture in the case of new taxation, 
to give the Council the fullest 
possible contro! over Municipal 
finance. There is no doubt that 
the public would feel that the 
shadow and not the substance 
had been given if the Munici- 
pality were not not given a 
wide contro’ over Municipal 
finance. It will naturally falé 
within the purview of the Com- 
mission to which I have refer- 
red in paragraph 33 to dea} 
with the question of providing 
adequate finances for the Muni- 
cipality pari passu.- with the 
transfer of responsibilities. 


In order that there may be no 
unnecessary duplication of ac- 
counting staffs I should propose 
to ask the Commission to con- 
sider whether during the transi- 
tional stage a system could be 
evolved under which the ma- 
chinery of collection by  sub- 
accountants and by the Treasury 
could continue as heretofore, the 
product of the various sources of 
revenue assigned to the Municipal 
Council being credited to a 
Municipal Fund in the Colonial 
Treasury, wherefrom  disburse- 
ments would be made by the 
order ot the Council. In some 
cases. such as the licensing of 
vehicles, the transfer of the col- 
lection of revenue would be 
simultaneous with the transfer of 


the responsibility undertaken, but: 


it would probably be a_ con- 
venier.ce and saving of expense to 


the Council if the actual receipts 
could continue for the time being 
to be paid into the Colonial 
Treasury. 


The same considerations would 
apply to the actual collection of 
rates. Subject to the enactment 
of the necessary legislation, the 
Assessor’s Department could 
readily be transferred to the 
Municipality but it would still be 
a saving of expenses to the 
Municipality if the rates were 
paid into the Colonia] Treasuy 
as heretofore (and credited to 
the Municipal Fund) and this 
would also be a convenience to 
the members of the public who 
are accustomed to paying both 
Rates and Crown Rents at the 
same place. The cost of the 
existing Treasury is relatively 
small in proportion to the 
revenue handled and it might 
well be that some permanent 
staff-saving arrangement could be 
made for the joint user by the 
Central Government and_ the 
Municipality of the same ma- 
chinery for collection and  dis- 
bursement, 


35 I consider that any loan 
projects of the Municipality 
should be submitted to and re- 
ceive the sanction of the Central 
Government and you will doubt- 
less require that any such project 
should also be submitted to you. 

36. I shall be glad if you will 
decide whether the Municipal ec. 
counts should be subject to audit 
by the Colonial Audit Depart- 
ment, or whether professional 
audit should be allowed. In the 
latter event I consider that the 
appointment of the auditors 
should be subject to the approval 
of tne Governor. 


37. It will be necessary to place 
under the control of the Council 
the movable and immovable pro- 
perty requisite for the effective 
conduct of Municipa] affairs. As 
regards movable property, such as 
vehicles, stores, ete, in the 
majority of cases there would be 
an out and out transfer. by way 
of gift to the Municipality. The 
land and buildings which would 
be required by the Municipality 
belong to the Crown and I as- 
sume that it would be the wish 
of His Majesty’s Government that 
these should be leased to the 
Municipality at a nominal rental 
for the period of 75 years 
renewable in the case of the 
Island and the ceded portion of 
the Kowloon Peninsula and on the 
usual condition as to the duration 
of the term for that part of the 
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administrative area of the Muni- 
cipality (i.e. New Kowloon) 
which would lie within the boun- 
uaries of the New Territories. I 
consider that it would be de- 
sirable for the terms of transfer 
to ccor-tain a provision that the 
Municipality should not sell or 
otherwise dispose of any land or 
tuildings transferred for Munici- 
pal purposes without the consent 
in writing of the Governor, and 
further that if any land or build- 
ings ceased, in the opinion of the 
Governor, to be used for the pur- 
poses for which they were trans- 
ferred, or for other suitable Muni- 
cipal purposes, then such land or 
buildings should revert to and be- 
come the absolute property of the 
Crown. 


38. The actual provision of the 
lands and buildings which will 
be required by the -Municipality 
from the moment of its inception 
is a matter which, in view of the 
present shortage of accommoda- 
tion in Hong Kong, will be attend- 
ed with considerable difticulties. 
It is quite certain that the town 
planning schemes which the 
Municipal Council will have to 
consider and decide upon in prob- 
ably the first year of its existence 
will include a plan for the con- 
struction of a worthy civic centre 
with adequate accommodation for 
the various activities of the Coun- 
cil including an appropriate meet- 
ing hall. In the meanwhle it will 
be necessary, though by no means 
easy, for both meeting place and 
cffices to be assigned to the Coun- 
cil from existing premises in the 
hands of Government or to be 
taken on rent from _ private 
owners. Preparatory steps to 
this end will be taken by the 
Government as soon as general 
approval has been given to the 
proposed institution of a munici- 
pality. 


39. It is clear that, after the 
transitional stage, the engagement 
discharge and superannuation of 
its employees will be a matter for 
the Council, with the possible 
proviso that the engagement and 
discharge of certain key officers, 
such for instance as the Council’s 
Chief Health Officer, shall require 
the approval of the Governor. 
This latter question is one on 
which the Commission which 
Ceals with the transfer of func. 
tions wil] be in the best position 
to advise. As I stated in my 
broadcast proposals, the Council 
in the exercise of its powers of 
appointment will have an oppor- 
tunity of giving effect to the 


widely expressed desire that a 
greater number of posts in the ad- 
ministration and better oppor. 
-tunities for advancement should 
be made available for locally re. 
cruited persons, 


40. The institution of Municipal 
Government will jnvolve either 
the secondment or the transfer of 
many officers of the Civil Service 
to the service of the Municipality. 
It is difficult to forecast what may 
be the attitude of the service in 
general towards these two alter- 
natives but I think it possible 
that in the case of locally  re- 
cruited personnel transfer may 
prove popular, while in the case 
of those recruited in the United 
Kingdom it is more than probable 
that there will be a preference 
for secondment as preserving a 
wider field for promotion. It will 
be necessary to formulate condi- 
tions which -will safeguard the 
terms of service, prospects of pro- 
motion and pension rights of the 
officers concerned and after a 
preliminary exploration of the 
subject by a Governmental Coin- 
mittee this matter might well be 
referred to the Commission on 
the transfer of functions  envi- 
saged by paragraph 33. 


41. [here is one other question 
to be considered in connection 
with the staff of the Municipality. 
It has been represented to me by 
Mr. Hazlerigg and others with 
more experience of Municipal 
Government than myself that it 
is essential that the new body 
should from its inception have the 
services of a Town Clerk or 
similarly named official who must 
be a lawyer with local govern- 
ment experience. It is thought 
that the first occupant of this 
office should be selected in the 
United Kingdom and should be in 
a position to take up his duties 
before the actual constitution by 
election and nomination of the 
Council. 


I am a little reluctant to recom- 
mend that the Council should be 
committed, before it comes into 
existence, to the appointment for 
a considerable period of one of 
its most important officials; for 
I assume that it would be difficult 
for such an Officia] to be appoint- 
ed from the United Kingdom on 
anything but a moderately long 
term contract. The alternative, 
however, which is that the Coun- 
cil should begin its work with the 
services of a seconded Govern- 
ment officer as Town Clerk or 
General Secretary, is one which 
it might not be easy to arrange, 
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having regard to the specialised 
qualifications which are thought. 
to be required. The question is 
one which you wil} doubtless be 
able to decide in the light of the 
experience of other Colonial 
Municipalities. 


42. I come lastly to the question 
whether the Municipality should 
be subject to any form of external 
contre]. In several quarters the 
opinion has been expressed that 
the Governor or the Govecnor-in- 
Council or the Législative Council 
should have a right to veto any 
decision of the Municipal Council 
or to insist upon action being 
taken whch the Council has de- 
clined or is unwilling to take. It 
has also been suggested that all 
by-laws enacted by the Munici- 
pality should be subject to con- 
firmation by the Legislative Coun- 
cil. On the other hand there are 
grounds for holding that within 
the sphere assigned to it by the 
constituting enactment and by 
such orders as may be made there- 
under by the Governor-in-Council 
for the transfer of services from 
the Central Government to the 
Municipal Council, there should 
be no special powers reserved 
either to the Governor or to the 
Legislature which would have the 
effect of detracting from the 
powers, the authority, and the 
responsibility of the Municipal 
body. 


My own view is that it is of 
great importance that the fullest 
responsibility should be exercised 
by the Municipality within its 
allotted sphere and that it should 
have the most complete control 
over its own affairs. I recom- 
med therefore that no power 
either of veto or of certification 
should be reserved to the Gov- 
erner cr to the Governor-in- 
Council, and that the regulations, 
rules and by-laws of the Council 
shall not be subject to the provi- 
siuns as to laying on the table of 
the Legislative Council or to the 
general powers of the Governor- 
in-Council contained in sections 
40.end 4i of the Interpretation 
Ordinance, 1911, It is a corollary 
of this proposal that the constitu- 
tion of the Municipality should be 
framed in such a manner as clear- 
ly to precitide it from engaging in 
any form of activity which is not 
within its sphere. 


If the above recommendation is 
accepted there will nevertheless 
remain the possibility of a cer- 
tain measure of control. In the 
first place the validity of the 
Council’s by-laws and the con- 
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stitutional character of its actions 
will be liable to be challenged in 
a Court of Law. Secondly, if the 
Municipal Council enactment pro- 
vides, as I have suggested above, 
that the transfer of services from 
the Central Government to the 
Municipal Council shall be effect- 
ed by means of Orders made by 
the Governor-in-Council, it will 
be legally possible for the Order 
of transfer to be rescinded by the 
same Authority, with the result 
that the resgonsibility for the 
service woujd be resumed by the 
Centra] Government. And third- 
ly it will necessarily be within 
the power of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, subject to His Majesty’s 
powers of disallowance, to amend 
the Municipal Ordinance, in the 
direction of reducing the powers 
of the Council or of annulling the 
effect of its past actions. Only 
the most exceptional circum- 
stances would justify either of the 
two latter methods of reversing 
the decisions of the Council and 
of abrogating its powers, and I 
recommend that it shall be an 
instruction to the Governor that 
the prior sanction of the Secretary 
of State shall be obtained before 
any such rescinding Order is made 
by the Governor-in-Council or 
any such amending legislation is 
introduced into the Legislative 
Council. 


43. My second recommendation, 
as I stated in paragraph 5 above, 
is that certain modifications shall 
be made in the constitution of 
the Legislative Council for the 
purpose of securing in that body 
a more direct and a proportion- 
ately increased representation of 
the unofficial community. 


44, At the present time, as you 
are aware, unofficial members af 
the Legislative Council not exceed- 
ing eight in number are appoint- 
ed by the Governor tn pursuance 
of Instructions from His Majesty 
given through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. It has been 
the practice for the Governor in 
making his _recommendation for 
the appointment of two of these 
members to invite two bodies 
namely the Hong Kong General 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
unofficial Justices of the Peace to 
non!inate one member each and to 
submit for Instructions the names 
of the two persons sc nominated. 
This practice finds no place in 
either of the Instruments relating 
to the Constitution of the Legisia- 
tive Council namely the Letters 


Patent and the Royal Instructions. 
My present proposal is that the 
principle. shall be both embodied 
in the Constitution and extended, 
and shat provision shall be made 
for four of the Unofficial Members 
of the Legislative Council to be 
directly nominated, or in the 
event of more than one candidate 
receiving support, directly elected, 
one each:by the two bodies men- 
tioned above, and two by the 
Municipal Council. 


45. Concurrently with this _ 


change I recommend a reduction 
in the number of official Members 
o: the Legislative Council. Pro- 
vision is made at present for five 
ex officio members and four other 
official members to have seats in 
the Council. It ‘propose that 
there shall be no change in the 
number of ex officio members but 
that the number of other official 
inembers shall be reduced from 
four to two. I do not consider 
that this reduction will materially 
affect the presentation in the 
Council of the proposals of the 
Government; it is moreover not 
inappropriate that such a change 
should be made at a time when 
it is contemplated that certain 
Governmental departments, the 
Heads of which have hitherto 
generally held seats in the Coun- 
eil, will be largely transformed in- 
to cepartments of the Municipal 
Council. 


The effect of this proposed 
ehange on the composition of the 
Council would be that whereas 
the present constitution provides 
for nine officiel members, exclud- 
ing the Gevernor, and eight un- 
official mernkers, the Council 
would in future consist of seven 
cfficial and eight unofficial mem- 
bers. ‘he unofficial members, if 
unanimously opposed to a mea. 
sure which the Government had 
proposed, would thus command a 
majority in, the Council, and the 
measure could only be carried by 
the exercise on the part of the 
Governor of his original and his 
casting vote. 


I have alluded more than once 
in the course of this despatch to 
the able and devoted assistance 
which both I and all those whom 
I have consulted have received 
throughout my enquiry from the 
Special Adviser to this Govern- 
ment, Mr, T.M. Hazlerigg, C.B.E., 
M.C., and I conclude it with an 
expression of the warmest ap- 
preciation of his most valuable 
services. 


THE DESPATCH OF 
JULY 3, 1947 BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES, 
MR A. CREECH-JONES, 
TO THE OFFICER AD- 
MINISTERING THE 
GOVERNMENT OF 
HONGKONG, MR D. M. 
MACDOUGALL:— 
Sir—In his despatch No. 
145 of the 22nd October, 1946, 
Sir Mark Young submitted his 
views znd recommendations for 
modifying the existing con- 
elitutional arrangements in 
Hong Kong, so as to give the 
inhabitants of the Colony a 
practical and effective share in 


the manegement of their own 
affairs. 


2. These recommendations 
were the subject of close 
examination in the Colonial 


Office and consultation with Sir 
Mark Young prior to the state- 
ment which I made in the House 
of Commons on the 5th March, 
1947. In that statement I an- 
nounced my agreement with the 
main recommendation for the 
establishment of a Municipal 
Council, on the widest repre- 
sentative basis possible, which 
would gradually assume as 
many of the present functions 
of the Centra’ Government as 
can appropriately be assigned 
to it, and would embrace in its 
administrative area the whole 
of the Island of Hong Kong, 
the Kowloon ceded territory, 
and that part of the New Ter- 
ritories known as New Kow- 
loon. I further announced my 
acceptance of the proposal for a 
modification in the constitution 
of the Legislative Council so as 
to secure on that body a more 
direct and proportionately in- 
creased representation of the 
unofficial community . 


8..Since then further con- 
sideration has been given to the 
details of Sir Mark Young’s 
proposals, and I am now in a 
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position to accept those recom- 
mendations in full subject to 
the comments set out below 
(the references are to the para- 
graphs of Sir Mark Young’s 
despatch No. 145): 


(a) Distribution of seats on the 
Municipal Council. 


I accept the recommenda- 
tion that the number of seats 
on the Council shou'd be divided 
equally between the Chinese and 
non-Chinese communities. This 
and other features of the 
scheme will, of course, be sub- 
ject to review from time to time 
in the light of experience. 


(b) Residential qualifications for 
non-British nationals. 


I agree that it is desirable 
that the nen-British European 
and American communities 
should be allowed to be repre- 
sented on the Council, and I 
appreciate that the requirement 
of any lengthy period of re- 
sidence foy such persons might 
have the erect of depriving the 
Council of the services of valu- 
able potential members. I have 
therefore given careful thought 
to the suggestion that a shorter 
period of residential qualifica- 
tion, both for membership of 
the Council and for the fran- 
chise, might properly be re- 
quired of members of these 
particular communities than of 
non-British Chinese citizens. It 
is, however, my considered 
opinion that any differentiation 
in this matter as between the 
non-British Chinese community 
on the one hand, and the non- 
British European and American 
communities on the _ other, 
would be open to substantial 
‘objection; and since I under- 
stand that a general reduction 
in the period of residential 
qualification for all persons of 
other than British nationality 
is not recommended, I consider 
that this period will have to be, 
for all such persons, 10 years 
out of the 15 preceding nomina- 
ticn for membership of the 
Cuncil, and 6 years out of the 
preceding 10 for the franchise. 


(¢) Special provision relating to 
the period of the Japanese 
occupation in respect of the 
residential qualification 
period, 


connection 
residential 


I agree that, in 
with the proposed 


qualification for members of 
~ the Chinese community, some 
specia! provision should be 


made in order that those  per- 
sons who left Hong Kong dur- 
ing the period of the Japanese 
occupation should not be penal- 
ised. In conformity with my 
comment in sub-paragraph (b) 
above, however, I consider that 
this concession should equal'y 
be extended to members of the 
non-Chinese communities, 


(d) Minimum qualifying age for 
Councillors and Voters. 


In paragraph 17 (a) of his 
despatch Sir Mark Young re- 
commended that the minimum 
qualifying age limit for election 
as a Councillor should be 30, 
and, in paragraph 24 (1) of his 
despatch, that the minimum 
qualifying age limit for voters 
should be 25. Subsequently he 
felt able to recommend that the 
minimum qualifying age for 
Councillors should be reduced 
to 25, and advised that the 
weight of Jocal opinion would 
not at present favour any fur- 
ther reduction in the minimum 
qualifying age limit for both 
Councillors and voters. In the 
light of this advice I am pre- 
pured to accept the age 25 as 
the minimum quatifying age 
for both, but I trust that a re- 
duction in both cases to 21 will 
not be long delayed. 


(e) Other electoral qualifications. 


I agree to the proposed literacy 
and residential qualifications. As 
regards the proposal that voters 
should, in addition, possess a pro- 
perty or the Jury Service qualifi- 
cation, I accept the view that these 
additional qualifications are desir- 
able at this stage, except that I 
feel that persons who can satisfy 
the Registration Officer that they 
are excluded from the Jury List 
solely on the grounds that they 
are over 60, or are ignorant of 
the English language, or on ac- 
count of deafness, - blindness or 
other like infirmity, or because 
they are females (see Section 3 
of the Jury Ordinance, 1887), 
ought also to have the vote. I 
would ask that the proposals in 
Sir Mark Young’s despatch may 
be modified accordingly. I under- 
stand, however, that the question 
of including women on the Jury 
List is under consideration, and if 
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the law is so amended, the refer- 
ence to women can, of course, be 
omitted. 


The whole question of electoral 
qualifications should, of course, be 
kept under review as education 
spreads and illiteracy is reduced. 


(ft) Nomination of the appointed 


members of the Municipal 
Council. 
I have given much careful 


thought to Sir Mark Young’s re- 
commendations on this question 
and in particular to the suggested 
allocation of seats to the recognis- 
ed Trade Unions. I understand 
that in present circumstances, 
when Trade Unions are still pass- 
ing through the formative stage, 
it is not considered opportune to 
increase this allocation, and I am 
therefore prepared to accept the 
recommendation that, for the 
period of the first Council, they 
should have the right to nominate 
two Councillors only. The possi- 
bility of an increase in that al- 
location should, however, be kept 
earefully in mind. 


The question whether or not the 
nominating bcedies should be de- 
signated in the statutory provi- 
sions constituting the Municipal 
Council can be decided when the 
final stages have been reached in 
the drafting of the requisite legis- 
lation. 


(g) Functions of the Municipal 
Council: 


{ agree with the recommenda- 
tions in paragraphs 31 and 32 re- 
garding the functions to be dis- 
charged by the Municipal Council 
but the latter will of course be 
expected to act in conformity with 
any general policy laid down by 
the Central Government particu- 
larly in relation to such matters 
as Town Planning, Education anu 
Social Welfare, notwithstanding 
that they fall within the defined 
functions of .the Municipal Coun- 
cil. Much care will need to be 
exercised in defining the exact 
functions and responsibilities to 
be undertaken by the Municipal 
Council: particularly the expres- 
sion “Public Works” is very wide 
and will need closer definition, 


(h) Appointment of a Commis- 
sion to report on the mea- 
sures necessary for the de- 
legation of functions to the 
Municipal Council. 


I agree .that a Commission 
should be appointed under the 
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Commissioners Powers Ordinance, 
1886, to institute and conduct an 
enquiry and to report on the mea- 
sures necessary to effect the de- 
legation of functions to the Muni- 
cipal Council. I further agree 


with Sir Mark Young’s view that’ 


the appointment of the Commis- 
sion should be deferred until the 
Municipal Council has been con- 
stituted and Councillors have been 
elected and appointed, so that the 
Commission may include Council- 
lors amongst its members. 


I would suggest that the Com- 
mission should be asked to report, 
inter alia, on the steps to be taken 
to avoid wasteful duplication of 
services in the administration of 
the Colony’s urban and rural 
areas. 


I should wish to be consulted on 
the Commission’s recommendations 
before any decisions are taken on 
them. 


(i) Financial powers of the Muni- 
cipal Cowneil. 


I would ask that the Commis- 
sion, when appointed, be reminded 
of the need for making specific 
provision, so far as may be neces- 
sary, for the application to the 
Municipal finances of that mea- 
sure of external control which it 
is necessary to exercise over the 
Colony’s finances whilst it is in 
receipt of financial assistance 
from His Majesty’s Government 
and for the carrying out of the 
Colonial Government’s responsibi- 
lity in respect of any scheme 
under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, 1940, with which 
the Municinality may become con- 
cerned, 


As regards the question of the 
powers of the Municipal Council 
in the matter of taxation, whilst 
there is no objection to the Mun:- 
cipality acting as agents of the 
Central Government for the col- 
lection of specified taxes, or to the 
proceeds of specified taxes being 
assigned to the Municipality to 
meet expenditure, nor to the 
Municipality being empowered to 
levy rates and to fix the fees pay- 
able in respect of licences ete., 
issued by it, I desire to make it 
clear, to avoid any possible mis- 
understanding, that it would in 
my view be open to objection if 
the Legislature were to transfer 
to the Municipality any authority 
in respect of other taxation. 


(7) Municipal loan projects. 


I confirm that any loan projects 
of the Municipality should be sub- 
mitted to and receive the sanction 
of the Central Government, and 


that I would wish them to be sud- delegation rather than of transfer, 


mitted to me as well. 
(k) Audit arrangements, 


My view is that the audit of the 
Municipality accounts should be 
¢arried out by the Colonial Audit 
Department. 


(1) Transfer to the Municipality 
of movable and inmovable 
property. 


I should be glad to be consulted 
further on the question of the 
terms on which property should 
be transferred or leased to the 
Municipality when details of such 
property are available. In decid- 
ine upon the terms, regard will 
have to be paid to the Colony’s 
financial position at the time and 
to the question whether any re- 
placements will be necessary for 
Central Government purposes. 


(m) Secondment of staff to the 
Municipality. 


I agree that this question 
should be referred ‘to the Commis- 
sion, but it will be necessary to 
consider very carefully whether, 
without prejudice to the interests 
of the holders, the posts of 
seconded officers should be retain- 
ed on the Colonial Establishment 
once the duties of those posts 
have been transferred to _ the 
Municipality. 


(n) Secondment of an expericn- 
ced Town. Clerk. 


As you will be aware, Sir Mark 
Young subsequently suggested, 
after further consideration, that 
steps should be taken with a view 
to engaging an experienced Town 
Clerk from the United Kingdom 
for a pericd of approximately two 
years to supervise the establish- 
ment of municipal government in 
Hong Kong. I agree with this 
proposal, and enquiries are now 
being made to this end. 


(0) External control over the 
affairs of the Municipality. 


The question whether or not the 
affairs of the Municipal Council 
should be subject to any form of 
external control, within their ai- 
lotted sphere, gives rise to a 
number of important legal and 
financial problems and questions 
of policy, which I desire to reserve 
for further examination. [I shall 
accordingly address you separate- 
ly on this question as soon as | 
am in a position to do so. 


In this context I would also sug- 
gest that it would be more appro- 
priate to describe the process of 
handing over of functions to the 
Municipal Council ag one of 


since it is clearly not intended 
that the Legislature should sur- 
render its powers and vest them 
in the Municipal Council, but 
rather that the Legislature should 
delegate certain of its powers to 
the Municipal Council, to be exer- 
cised by that Council. 


I have referred above to my 
statement in the House of Com- 
mons on the 5th March, in which 
I announced my acceptance of the 
recommendations for a modifica- 
tion of the constitution of the 
Legislative Council. These changes 
will achieve a more direct and. 
proportionately increased unoffi- 
cial representation on the Legisla- 
tive Council. Together with the 
Municipality proposals they con- 
stitute a most welcome step in the 
direction of sound constitutional 
advance. 


In paragraph 46, Sir Mark 
Young requested authority to pro- 
ceed forthwith with all detailed 
preparations, including the draft- 
ing of the necessary legislation, to 
give effect to his proposals and 
recommendations. In conveying to 
you this authority, subject to the 
ecmments in paragraph 3 above, 
I desire to say that I appreciate 
that much work will be involved 
in the preparations for the insti- 
tution of Municipal Government 
and the revision of the present 
constitution of the Legislative 
Council. Should you come to the 
conclusion that additional staff is 
required over and above the ap- 
pointment of a Tiown Clerk, to 
avoid diverting your existing staff 
from the immediate and urgent 
problems of rehabilitation and de- 
velopment, I trust you will not 
hesitate to raise the matter with 
me. 


I have already intimated to 
Sir Mark Young that I am deeply 
sensible that it is in large measure 
due to his inspiration, and to the 
energy with which he has pursued 
this matter since his return to 
Hong Kong, that it is now possi- 
ble for me, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, to com- 
mend this scheme to the people of 
the Colony, offering as it does the 
opportunity for them to assume a 
fuller and more responsible share 
in the conduct of its own affa:rs. 
I only regret that, because of the 
necessity for careful examination 
of the details of this comprehen- 
Sive new departure, it has not 
oeen possible as would have been 
fitting. to make public the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government on 
those details before he relinquish- 
ed the Governorship. I also wish 
to record my appreciation of the 
experienced and ready assistance 
which Mr. T. M. Hazlerigg, 
*.B.E., M.C., gave throughout te 
Sir Mark Young, 
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THE TRADE OF HONGKONG FOR THE FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF 1947 
Exports 1931/37 six month period: The trade deficit of Hongkong 


The improvement of Hongkong’s 
trade during the first six months of 
1947 has been remarkable and the 
financial & commercial life of the busi- 
ness community here is not far from 
attaining the state of pre-war 
prosperity. 

Imports of merchandise for the first 
six months of 1947 amounted to a value 
of $659 million, exports to $559 million, 
making a total of $1,218 million. If 
gold and silver trade is added, the total 
trade of the Colony for January/June 
aggregated $1,346 million. 

Averages for January/June periods 
of the years 1931-1937 amounted to (in 
millions of dollars): 

? Imports 1931/37 six month period: 

368; 312; 250; 207; 182; 226; 308. 


271; 236; 201; 162; 135;.175; 233. 


average for 1939 
exports 


The six month 
amounted to: imports $297, 
$266 million. 


In 1946 imports for Jan./June 
amounted to $345, and exports to $246 
million, or less than 50 percent of the 
1947 figures. 


Taking into consideration the higher 
cost of commodities in 1947 as com- 
pared to prices in pre-war years, the 
1947 trade returns of Hongkong reveal 
that the current trade is about 80 per- 
cent of what it used to be in average 
pre-war years, 
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TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS 


& EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


BY COUNTRIES. 
FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1946 & 1947 


IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
COUNTRIES 1946 1947 1946 1947 

United Kingdom ........... 9,959,741 70,953,340 7,386,643 17,212,871 
PAMESEE QUA vcsinenticcnnteee com sias 9,751,783 19,239,059 1,311,691 4,020,502 
PRUE ABE e acc, eeten stone te sien — 5,018,150 5,868 2,572,888 
LO LAYE TS CNR Ree one ne eet 4,239,555 9,878,806 204,777 133,530 
MICVLODS coc eects taco cs ee 78,544 767,026 180,821 1,855,209 
SGA ITICA costes hsancnss ves 66,000 451,198 60,680 272,828 
_LAQUE) 2a nae tia Sanne 20,736,308 22,483,667 6,443,445 10,981,977 
Malaya (British) .......... 33,783,354 45,965,503 55,256,889 117,802.760 
INEWOZeAlANG? elk cee. 21,300 116,523 54,110 856,338 
North Borneo! J.222.8:..... — 2,845,661 125,857 2,563,751 
PIOULINO ATTICA: Bsseiecestecca 4,700 3,541,879 82,719 7,487,265 
IWieStPALrICa |, hensoeds sack — = — 300,498 
WiestrlN dies ccii..csiwe. oda — 6,284 5,484 125,181 
British Empire, Other ... 9,343,886 3,652,975 132,185 2,286,115 
SEAR ALETIN vet spices Ste eceeehasasich 1,278,721 18,834,613 24,885 4,366,283 
Bitinay North sii sicsscess 46,203,116 25,517,160 43,997,097 16,628,164 
China, Middle ............... 28,164,010 18,481,251 14,720,780 25,517,918 
hina South ei. 73,530,749 144,222,316 51,731,121 113,459,309 
"GOED | ais deena etre ane anee —_— : 75,600 598,A58 
Central America ........... 20,000 306,861 350 324,779 
MOCTIMATK: iii. ce vssssce 299,533 332,423 1,361,851 680,248 
Egypt 197,438 203,441 696,817 3,909,184 
TON COMss.5.deesslaece wee 283,096 5,592,419 53,887 5,740,323 
French Indo China ...... 16,070,181 10,580,070 10,148,877 8,920,019 
AORN ATIVE. sca ncecasesmna sales —- — — — 
Holland. RNa cobs ona tein bat — 4,054.723 261,914 6,419,326 
BEAL Y Mice te wisn cu nccertaseabebee se — 6,994,234 — 6,923.927 
WADA He ko cassea ee — 3,397,577 — 1,376,681 
Kwong Chow Warn. ........ 1,600,609 3,650,848 481,475 1,319,618 
IMR CRON octiade. sotteet eit acaens 30,105,403 32,666,848 13,913,014 23,298,030 
GTA Eh Japan a Se oa 3,336,181 7,472,550 484,073 1,442,214 
Neth. East Indies ......... 890,585 4,773,495 455 11,616,058 
MMU DOINES Yoh accpsnateenarse 4,832,698 8,937,953 3,832,997 21,041,658 
PROUAU SALE cha. ccnathee sede ress» 189,699 458,002 — 87,976 
RIM see cence cuseaiaiarie 9,884,493 22,803,861 9,591,372 40,724,722 
South America ............. 12,000 176,731 114,276 572,635 
BSW ECICTIM CR te co tocc dere eaces 49,898 1,793,920 838,482 4,585,227 
Switzerland ...............065 593,272 7,250,891 —_— 13,857 
forpliye Bashan 37,540 101,394 — 1,214,204 
MS om coisas ois sins ue ptielin wesc 39,494,991 140,960,472 22,883,947 75,387,746 
PINES OOo Eas. vain satecustateloens. — — — 4,803,462 
COTMETSE host cs enanstesccspecnes 181,019 4,612,495 57,211 8,688,761 

TOTAL rctiad caset- 345,240,411 659,103,099 246,521,650 559,391,402 

Total Br. Empire 87,985,171 184,920,071 71,251,169 169,670,315 

Total Foreign 257,255,240 474,183,028 175,270,481 389,721,087 
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amounted to $100 million for the first 
six months of the year, or $16.6 million 
on the average per month. 


Trade with China amounted in pre- 
war years to 33/34 percent of our im- 
ports, and 40/42 percent of our exports, 
During 1947 our trade with China de. 
creased much as regards exports from 
here into China while imports from 
China into the Colony remained almost 
the same, viz, 32 percent of imports, 
and 30 percent of exports of Hongkong. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA 
FOR JAN. /JUNE 1947 (IN 
MILLIONS HK$) 


Imports Exports 


China Gate peciycs cre 4 155.6 
Kwangchow-wan ..... 3.6 1.3 
191.8 156.9 
two thirds of Macao .. 20.8 15.2 
2126 1724 


While trading with China (including 
the arbitrary 66 percent of Macao’s 
trade with Hongkong) accounted for 
32 percent of the total trade of the 
Colony, the value of our trade with the 
British Empire aggregated 30 percent 
of our total exports and imports. The 
U.S. followed with 18 percent, then 
came British Malaya with 14 percent, 
the United Kingdom with 7 percent, 
Siam with 5 percent, India with less 
than 3 percent, and the Philippines 
with 244 percent. 


Trading with countries in the Far 
East and India accounted for almost 
30 percent of our total trade; these 
figures do not include trading with 
Japan. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH FAR 
EASTERN COUNTRIES AND INDIA 
FOR JAN./JUNE 1947, IN MIL- 
LIONS OF HK$ 


Imports Export 
AG como aran 6 Rsk: 5 2 
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British Malaya 
North Borneo 

Indochina 
N.ELI. 


Siam 


Total imports $124 million, total ex- 
poits $218 million. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EURO- 
PEAN COUNTRIES FOR JAN./ 
JUNE 1947, IN MILLIONS OF HKS 


Not included are the returns for 
United Kingdom and the USSR. (The 
Soviet Union shipped from here com- 
modities valued $4.8 million, but did 
not send any goods into the Colony.) 
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HONG KONG’S TRADE IN JUNE 


(BY A TRADE ANALYST) 


The monthly figures issued by the 
Imports and Exports Department for 
June must be read with caution. Al- 
though imports showed an increase 
from $124,015,147 to  $130,474,333, 
$12,758,578 of this amount is account- 
ed for by government sponsored 
cargo, the figures for which are in- 
cluded for the first time. There has, 
therefore, been a decrease in the im- 
ports handled by import firms of al- 
most $7 million. 


Exports were $100,472,154 as against 
$99,905,505, and the former figure in- 
cludes government sponsored exports 
of $1,397,845. There was a slight de- 
crease in the classes of exports which 
have hitherto been included in the 
figures. 


It is proposed to include govern- 
ment sponsored trade figures in 
future so that a more real picture of 
the trade of the Colony can be pre- 
sented. For example over $3: million 
are now registered from Japan, prac- 
tically all, of which, was cotton yarn, 
while the $5 million from Burm. 
comprises Hong Kong’s allocation of 
Rice. These items would, in ordinary 
times, be handled through ordinary 
commercial channels, and must be 
considered as part of the’ general 
trade of the Colony. 


Nevertheless, there have been some 
significant movements in the trade 
of the Colony. For example, imports 
from the Empire have increased by 
no less than $22 million compared 
with the previous month, while ex- 
ports to Empire countries are up by 
$4 million. On the other hand, im- 
ports from non-Empire countries 


Imports Exports 
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Together with smaller European 
countries, notably some Central Euro- 
pean states like Czechoslovakia and 
Austria who have recently resumed 
trading with the Colony, the total value 
of imports amounted to $5242 million, 
and exports amounted to $31% million. 
The aggregate value of European trade 
with Hongkong accounted for 7 percent 
of our total trade or exactly as much 
as our trade with the United Kingdom. 


Trade with Latin America is yet in 
its infancy. The great potentialities of 
trading with Central and South 
America, especially with Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, have 
been realised by local merchants. A 
very substantial increase of our trade 
with Latin America can be anticipated. 


have fallen by $15 million and ex- 
ports by $4 million. These move- 
ments cannot be explained solely by 
the inclusion of government spon- 
sored cargoes. 

The chief gains on the import side 
were recorded by the United King- 
dom ($8 m.) which sent us mare 
piecegoods and textiles ($2 m.), 
metals ($14 m.) tobacco and vehicles 
($1 m. each), chemicals, paperware 
and wearing apparel ($3; m.) There 
was a Slight increase in the importa- 
tion of paint. 

Exports to the United Kingdom 
were up by $3 million, practically all 
oils and fats. 

Imports from Australia increased 
by $64 million. Foodstuffs showed 
an increase of $3 million, but this is 
practically all government sponsored 
cargo. The import of piecegoods and 
textiles from Australia advanced by 


almost $2 million. Slight increases 
in fats and chemicals were also re- 
corded. 

Exports to Australia jumped by 
over $1 million, mainly oils and fats, 
but Australia began to take a variety 
of items in small quantities for the 
first time, namely Chinese medicines, 
foodstuffs, intoxicating liquors and 
metals. 

Imports from Canada, however, 
dropped by $14 million, mostly food- 
stuffs and paperware ($3; m.). 

There was, however, a slight in- 
crease in the export of foodstuffs and 
Chinese medicines to Canada. 

Imports from India made a specta- 
cular jump of $7 million, almost the 
whole of this is accounted for by the 
import of piecegoods and textiles.. 
which rose from $134,000 in May to 
$7 million in June. It will be in- 
teresting to follow these figures in 
the course of the next few months, 
to see if India will take the pre-war 
position of Japan as the chief sup- 
porter of textiles to the Far East. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
BY COUNTRIES. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 


IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
COUNTRIES 1946 1947 1946 1947 

$ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ........... 3,067,434 19,694,143 1,238,732 2,108,665 
AUStraliaves:..caeeretns: 3,251,395 6,880,702 590,415 1,463,436 
Burma... 0 eee — 4,998,828 os 344,628 
CAM aa) ss ccc. ee one 1,918,842 1,898,423 65,886 284,161 
COVION ES 2..05. entrees eee 23,864 423,314 51,078 249,555 
Hast Atri¢s, eae eene... — — — 102,249 
LNGTA a ockcn nce Meee « 4,367,020 8,306,869 1,112,481 2,120,806 
Malaya (British) .......... 7,061,477 7,804,011 12,911,308 21,366,346 
New ‘Zealand’ “Aseee.t..... 10,200 = 22,001 277,442 
North “Borneo: Fi-aseake.c.. —_— 963,523 125,057 384,739 
SoutheAtricar Ayers. te. — 845,992 13,525 361,244 
Wiest CAdricad aatetery cccens —_ = = 104,320 
West?-Indies! .iiiais.csts sco. — 3,481 — 25,443 
British Empire, Other ... 1,582,159 46,927 66,307 983,805 
Beleiumyerrn: aire a 783,577 4,164,902 24,885 738,897 
China, North . .-» 4,512,880 1,886,262 8,516,934 2,581,425 
China, Middle 1,877,415 3,012,117 3,587,142 4,830,713 
China, South . 10,038,603 19,498,295 13,048,026 21,921,090 
Cubana. evi. vee. wie — a = 248,714 
Central America ........... — et — 109,129 
Dennrark’ ..55.. nee ce 70,856 2,250 772,566 204,505 
— 72,608 43,147 901,119 
283,096 1,658,998 37,887 1,773,229 
French Indo China ...... 8,752,577 1,664,058 4,529,847 1,531,029 

Germany(:. “eae. — — — — 
Holland eet etateeteeee ea eers — 549,185 261,914 2,328,260 
Titel aie tyes coc coca aaeenic ten oo 465,818 _— 2,263,924 
DAD AINA Sovan cancer ttommenns ee —_ 3,397,577 — 1,290,250 
Kwong Chow Wan ...... 620,929 584,597 88,410 101,136 
Ma CaO Bibie nine Rene aeb 4,502,464 3,627,475 2,520,735 3,489,623 
Norway ......... ragsdeeescorcte 4,800 195,490 236,363 195,378 
Neth. East Indies ......... 877,492 1,437,747 —_— 2,543,297 
PHN DPMS cs serene 1,886,028 1,303,264 1,042,066 5,358,341 
POPCUSAVE wn. matte 141,800 12,207 — 2,000 
SIGIWE. cance eee 2,521,648 2,385,912 4,354,189 4,904,391 
South America ............ — — —-; 133,749 
Swedeml:. sescce acetate ose — 219,200 459,887 1,367,885 
Switzerland 3.2. cesses 60,127 819,973 — 2,325 
Paints Ls ee: 27,740 21,866 — 338,839 
WS ARR eee tose: 13,503,292 29,889,271 2,075,186 9,828,629 
OUBCES MAR cscs Paden weeks — 1,739,048 —_ 1,316,438 
Total .................. 71,740,716 130,474,333 57,795,974 100,472,154 
Total Br. Empire 21,282,391 51,866,213 16,196,790 30,176,839 
Total Foreign ...... 50,458,325 78,608,120 41,599,184 70,295,315 
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Imports from Malaya slumped by 
$15 million, but exports to Malaya, 
on the other hand, showed a remark- 
able increase of $6 million, including 
piecegoods and textiles ($3 m.) and 
foodstuffs ($2 m.) and wearing ap- 
parel ($1 m.). 

There were slight increases in im- 
ports from North Borneo and South 
Africa, but exports to the latter 
country slumped by $4 million. 

Imports from China continued to 
drop; North China sent $3 million 
less, mainly textiles ($2 m.) and less 
oils and fats, nuts and foodstuffs. 

Imports from Middle China were 
down by $15 million, mainly chemi- 
cals ($25 m.), but foodstuffs increased 
by one million. 

Imports from South China slumped 
heavily by $5 million, as imports of 
oils and fats declined by $5 m. and 
piecegoods by $2 m. 

Exports to China maintained their 
previous levels, although there was a 
big fall in the export of Chinese 
medicine ($1 m.) and oils and fats 
($1; m.) to North China, put this was 
balanced by increased exports of $13 
million to South China, mainly oils, 
fats and metals. 

Among the other Far Eastern 
countries, imports from French Indo 
China dropped $1 million mainly 
foodstuffs, and while imports fron 
the Philippines declined by $1 mil- 
lion, mainly metals, exports toa the 
Philippines were up $2 million, chief- 
ly foodstuffs ($1 m,) and metals. 

Trade with Siam on the other hand 
showed a drop of $4 million in im- 
ports, of which oils and fats anu 
feodstuffs accounted for $1 m. an¢i 
sundries $15; m. 

Exports to Siam fell by $3 million, 
of which piecegoods and textiles ac- 
counted for $2 m. 

Trade with Europe showed a slight 
recession from the previous month, 
as imports from Norway, Switzeriand 
and Belgium declined $1 m. each 
but exports to France increased by 
$14 million, (oils and fats $1 m.,, 
piecegoods $200,000) while there were 
significant increases in exports to 
Holland, Italy and Switzerland; the 
latter country being a strong pur- 
chaser for oils and fats. 

Imports from U.S.A. increased by $1 
million, mainly piecegoods and tex- 
tiles, ($24 m.), but dyes fell away by 
$3 m. 

Exports to U.S.A., however, slumped 
by $6 million. There was a drop in 
the export of wood-oil of over $93 
million, but a strong demand for im- 
ports increased exports to U.S.A. py 
$2 million. 

Turning to commodities the chiet 
increase in imports has been in tex- 
tiles, which increased by no less than 
$13 million, although $5 million was 
government sponsored cargo. An- 
cther large increase was foodstuffs, 
which accounted for an increase of 
$8 million, over 3 of which was 
brought in on government account. 
Imports of machinery and engines 
showed a slight increase ($; m.), and 
wearing apparel $3 million. Imports 
oi dyeing and tanning materials fell 
by $4 million, chemicals and drugs $3 
million, oil and fats $6 million, and 
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paper and paperware $2 million. 
Tobacco imports also increased by $1 
million. 

The major gain in exports was in 
foodstuffs which were up by $5} 
million, metals $3 million, piecegoods 
false rialpal ome sears a) 
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and textiles $2 million, and wearing 
apparel $1 million. The export of 
oils and fats, however, fell by $84 
million, Chinese medicines $1 million, 
dyeing and tanning materials $i} 
million and paperware by $4 million. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY MAIN GROUPS. 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 


IMPORTS E 
Articles 46 1947 1946 
: ; $ $ $ $ 
Animals; Live) i races 2,322,329 2,046,170 — 375 
Building Materials ....... 2,821,647 2,181,995 155,981 636,162 
Chemicals & Drugs’ ....... 3,040,497 5,605,534 2,381,075 3,806,831 
Chinese Medicines ........ 6,147,049 1,155,191 4,404,621 2,611,824 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Materials: .....8erees. 545,298 6,851,104 379,139 3,757,957 
Foodstuffs & Pro- 
visions 17,306,401 21,177,818 8,184,921 13,564,266 
PRE S ger Seni 785,558 1,157,440 — 7,224 
Hardware 370,046 927,100 835,552 1,300,199 
Liquors, Intoxicating .... 1,180,026 820,577 560,333 531,123 
Machinery & Engines ... 128,776 1,148,281 179,571 137,193 
Manuresi® Waa vscsnarscaseenube 99,020 32,720 700,126 826,428 
Metal Sincmmcactonncss neers 2,120,791 10,719,279 1,942,186 8,482,711 
Minerals & Ores ......... 8,650 71,435 71,841 379,240 
Nuts & Seeds ............... 1,549,799 839,285 1,048 662 920,127 
OUST Sze as area peer 9,443,815 15,591,003 8,375,774 19,580,138 
Paintsmne ote ees 322,640 1,055,990 222,971 1,080,692 
Paper & Paperware ...... 1,876,881 2,908,608 2,874,013 3,468,288 
Piece Goods & Textiles 4,708,633 26,241,784 11,707,277 14,329,109 
Railway Materials ...... 5,128 63,800 14,881 —_— 
I OURECO Serene .cete.seaccenses 3,327.058 4,257,933 278,610 1,012,683 
Vehicles ices eee: 432,356 2,965,387 56,309 617,130 
Wearing Apparel . 765,785 1,683,318 1,864,320 4,394,689 
Sundries! scan. ae: 12,432,533 20,972,581 11,557,811 19,027,621 
Total Merchandise 171,740,716 130,474,333 57,795,974 100,472,154 
FELCASUTC! We. cc..cceee 5,838 1,002,030 864,000 9.441.688 
Grand Total ......... 71,746,554 131,476,363 58,659,974 109,913,842 
TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY MAIN GROUPS 
FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1946 & 1947 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Articles 46 1947 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
Animals, Vive s..cuiessseten 13,841,782 13,933,044 —_ 375 
Building Materials ........ 6,992,687 12,238,501 833,483 1,979,843 
Chemicals & Drugs ...... 8,722,230 27,584,264 9,289,396 19,024,72 
Chinese Medicines ........ 36,039,047 11,941,539 31,683,867 16,839,244 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Matetialszorn:....terccseen 3,753,321 30,510,024 2,023,479 12,240,236 
Foodstuffs & Pro- 
visions 91,559,898 93,828,554 46,442,703 67,445,324 
Fuels: eee 2,645,420 6,495,214 252,222 411,424 
Hardware 1,318,116 4,309,942 2,887,986 5,638,875 
Liquors, Intoxicating .... 4,288,208 6,467,421 2,044.163 3,003,062 
Machinery & Engines .... 4,394,769 6,500,412) 526,472 905.160 
INI ATUNES eer ts. ccna ses 495,013 541,611 1,392,657 5,054,895 
IMEGUAISS cata inet euessace masse 7,295,430 40,560,158 9,697,905 36,254.232 
Minerals & Ores ........... 332,950 1,028,298 414,706 2,785,912 
Nuts 6c; Seeds. eras- 11,061,731 10,011,096 6,460,454 4,633,455 
OTSE GER MACS) wala. caces eae 41,951,275 108,252,980 39,300,108 130,440,605 
IBAIN tS) pacmcapierte ss secor scenes 1,360,824 4,396,779 1,482,930 4,353,937 
Paper & Paperware ...... 10,401,620 27,317,276 8,931,064 22,216,319 
Piece Goods & Textiles 27,015, 266 90,864,288 27,095,470 85,987,493 
Railway Materiais 5 444,767 14,881 614 
ROD ACCO pease seceriinsien 21,962,393 1,345,562 5,154,793 
WERICIES oe ce .csmese Pibes ages 17,243,870 147,756 2,973,084 
Wearing Apparel . 6,294,193 6,155,178 20,920. OL 
ONCE See hasacdns-osneaeeee 117,541,715 48, 099, 208 111,127,384 
Total Merchandise 345,240,411 659,103,099 246,521,650 559,391,492 
PPRCASULE! Lh cide. ssimusies 27,238 49,773,890 5,601,930 78,236,008 
Grand Total . . 345,267,649 708,876,989 252,123,580 638,227,410 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles 


Building 
Tials:i\iiel sees 
Chemicals & 
Drugs 
Chinese 
CINES! occ scscwsaee? 
Dyeing & Tan- 
ning Materials 
Foodstuffs & Pro- 
visions 
Hardware 
Liquors, 
cating 
oda ete & En- 


Minerals & Ores 
Nuts & Seeds .... 
Oils & Fats 
‘Paints 


e 
Piece Goods 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Vehicles 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Total 


Merchandise 19,694,143 
2,0 


Treasure 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS FOR THE 


MONTH OFJUNE 1947 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
UNDER MAIN GROUPS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 1947. 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


152,417 
1,372,469 
2,248,046 


114,369 
289,734 


73,249 


686,834 
2,699,765 
11,985 


88,554 
323,540 


540,227 


4,346,474 
2,595,307 
1,523,010 

0,907 
1,922,656 


wo 
i) 


Grand Total 19,696,173 


AUSTRALIA 

Articles Imports 

$ 
Animals, Live ..... 3,800 
Building Mate- 

TIGIS 9925.3. de eure 98,572 
Chemicals & 

POPU RSs eceteacecken 147,116 
Chinese Medi- 

CIOS coo. aceterncens — 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 60,941 
Foodstuffs & Pro- 

Visions! ..fiatGie: 3,545,557 
Hardware ........... 18,511 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

eating: iio 6,576 
Machinery & En- 

ginesis.225 ee: 80,831 
Metals os 208 116,631 
Nuts & Seeds ... — 
Oils & Fats ........ 110,434 
POINGS poss ee 10,636 
Paper & Paper- 

WALES ooo .c500onbee 63,584 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles: <i:ue-sec 2,017,999 
Vehicles .............. 1,754 
Wearing Apparel 48 383 
SUNGVICS ie .c sae eee 549,377 

Total 0055: 6,880,702 


75,400 
33,896. 
114,740 
46,246 


22,000 
~ 580 


1,180,112 
3,934 


2,000 


31,542 
599.215 


2,108,665 
2,742,500 
4,851,165 


Exports 
$ 


33,629 
18,971 


40,034 


9,182 
9,064 
130 
1,174,040 


90 
17,200 


161,096 
1,463,436 


Lips soo Exports 


BURMA 

Articles 
Chinese Medi- 

CINESHin hiss sekenee — 
Foodstuffs & Pro- 

visions ............ 4,664,408 
Hardware .......... 

Metals! s. .csisscetcaee — 
Paints:.. a.4ieeeaees — 
Paper & Paper- 

Warr. soctawendes — 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles)......ccdiers< — 
TEODACCO non sceresxaweoa —_— 
Vehicles: ...:c.ceenes — 
Wearing Apparel — 
SUNArIeS So siwshenes 334,420 

Totalva.es.ees 4,998,828 
CANADA 

Articles Eaeors 
Building Mate- 

MEANS: Setcce scat ccir 23,328 
Chemicals & 

DLuUgS Pein: 71,241 
Chinese Medi 

CINES ) ecedecnsies 40,000 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 108,399 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 667,236 
Hardware sconces 31,745 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

CAUN Sao rsicessmans 17,354 
Machinery & En- 

PINCSie voce eee 1,305 
Metals, ...Scicscnscocs 39,000 
Nuts & Seeds ..... —_ 
Oils & Fats ...... 393.948 
POMS. ccc atee ene 116,319 
Paper & Paper- 

Wale acecosnuneene 105,500 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles: ccd. .c: 46,000 
POD ECCO Meat ores — 
VeDICle Si on cat cascane 132,050 
Wearing Apparel 6,120 
Sundries ...8......<. 98, 878 

SLOtal we: cass0eree 1,898,423 
EAST AFRICA 

Articles Imports 
Chemicals & 

IOTUR Si patent — 
Hardware ........... — 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles: .issss05.. 

VENICIOS Sscieccscses 


Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Land 4 


7,100 
64,275 
18.305 
67,245 
43,064 

1,929 

2,282 

9,009 

2/650 
17:729 

110,489 


344,628 


Exports 
§ 


87,272 


155,027 
1,136 


| 


“689 


276 
28,506 


284,161 


Exports 
s 


1,500 
916 


30,799 

433 
37,171 
31,430 


102,249 


CEYLON 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 


Articles 


Chemicals & 


Drugsicniceeeae: — 55,927 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 42,700 64,928 
Hardware .,.--..-- — 15,487 
Liquors, ittoxi- 

CAatingey. co7::secue = 432 
Oils & Fats ....... 372,998 —_— 
Paper & Paper- 

WAlC Mei deccsnies —_— 2,432 
Wearing Pere — 400 
Sundries o 1,616 109,949 

TOtALG. faced. 423,314 249,555 
INDIA 

Articles ee re og 
Chemicals & 

Drugs *s. 22a. 15,365 9,634 
Chinese Medi- 

CIES cover. NE 2,500 201,386 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ........ 100,731 85,865 
Hardware ......5... — 16,824 
Metalsos.s. ice, eue — 227,554 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 4,620 3,725 
Oils & Fats ....... — 39,704 
Paints aeeccn cance san — 19,749 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles. ..c.s-n0- 7,160,409 106,674 
WeHICIES feca.sracuaeeee 588 4,800 
Sundries ............ 1,022,656 1,404,891 

Total 

Merchandise 8,306,869 2,120,806 
Treasure ...... — 3,329,688 
Grand Total 8,306,869 


NEW ZEALAND 


Articles 


Chemicals 
Drugs 
Chinese 
cines 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Hardware 
Liquors, 


Nuts. & Seeds 
Oils & Fats 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Total eccc.teeece 


5,450,494 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


| 


47,310 
2,588 


277,442 
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MALAYA (BRITISH) 


Articles ee | Shes cde 7 eh 
Building Mate- 

TIAIGM AG cece eens 2,000 30,786 
Chemicals & 

ries Cetin. cee: 184,275 375,784 
Chinese Medi- 

CITIES): rerterer ete an 53,865 775,693 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 154,710 — 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 765,814 5,232,759 
Puels isis. 40,306 564 
Hardware ...... 17,700 361,451 
Liquors, Into: 

CARINE Baiceacssss 12,640 304,000 
Machinery & En- 

PIN CS ek. Mrs cits case — 2,300 
IMETIUIY ES Foc. Ss cess — 27,000 
Metals! .i.\.cseses se 279,966 12,532 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 467,880 96,353 
Qlls é&* Fats. 2... 196,060 182,132 
RR ITUUS Meer ee ton ace cs 4,800 315,921 
Paper & Paper- 

WATS Wee cbicstuenckis 38,735 192,018 
Piece Goods 

Rextiles’* ieee 199,890 8,898,058 
SCODACCOMCIES, tes — 221,675 
Vehicles: sssascass ss 59,546 17,889 
Wearing Apparel — 1,554,285 
Sundries °;......<:... 5,324,824 2,764,504 

pLOtal een see: 7,804,011 21,366,346 
NORTH BORNEO 

Articles Insports Exports 
Building Mate- : 

wials: \ sserectee teas 138,694 3,759 
Chemicals & 

DUS yep ccteere 1,260 €98 
Chinese Medi- 

CINOS TH eccisccehe 6,560 3720 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 147,511 75,168 
muels; aes 124,579 — 
Hardware .......... 2,796 475 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

CAtING veocsnaenenne — 26,400 
Machinery & En- 

RILIOS eer caioen ess — 11,650 
Metals sates 4,974 8,338 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 85,420 2,939 
Oilseé Fats! 55... 292,494 390 
WPL test sieecoxhwneic —_— 225 
Paper & Paper- 

WALEC = vciscucasensegess — 20,451 
Piece Goods & 

POXUICS 5.0007 — 143,930 
Wearing Apparel — 22,000 
BUNGTICS yes 159,235 64, 615 

Total Mess ecu. 963,523 384,739 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Articles Imports Ls hee 
Chemicals & 

IDM SS a pteecare cena — 3,450 
Chinese Medi- 

CINE SM ees: cleo — 236 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... — 79,541 
Olls Ss? Fats. sc... —_ 54,000 
Piece Goods & 

extiles focic..+ — 5,435 
Wearing Apparel — 23,031 
DUNGTICS wont cee 845,992 195,401 

"EOLAl “2eeacak cs 845,992 361,244 


WEST AFRICA 


Articles 


Chemicals & 

Drugs 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


WEST INDIES 


Articles 


Chinese 
cines 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Hardware 
Liquors, 
cating 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


6,000 
42,398 
55,922 


104,820 


Imports eg 


3,481 


3,481 


11,018 


7,701 
1,068 


1,156 
1,058 
3,442 


25,443 


BRITISH EMPIRE, OTHER 


Articles 


Chemicals & 


ciges 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Hardware 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 
Oils & Fats 


Ware Wich: 
Piece Goods & 
Textiles 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Imports Exports 
$ 


7,950 
13,977 


BELGIUM 


Articles 


Building 
rials 
Chemicals & 
Drugs 
Chinese 
GANGS) tener ttcceinsss 
Byeing  Tan- 
ning Materials 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Hardware 
Metals 


Piece 
Textiles 

Vehicles 

Sundries 


Total 


280,131 

2,873 
270,517 
150,079 
214,986 


983,805 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


459,013 
241,129 
427,351 
16,560 
23,300 
2,537,132 
16,000 
182,679 
168,520 
2/874 
90/344 
4,164,902 


15.456 


633 954 


82,191 
738,897 


209 
CHINA, NORTH 

Articles sales Pe 
Building Mate- 

Pials” pve eas 584 — 
Chemicals & 

Drugs Rimes. 3,600 198,541 
Chinese Medi- 

CINES™.cnievdens 101,935 11,720 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials — 110,717 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 476,282 232,595 
Hardware 107,536 6,960 
Liquors,, In 

CANES wus crane 39,800 2,428 
Machinery & En- 

BINCS ic scancetrerss 1,608 5,132 
Metals: ....0.c.. 2,750 188,745 
Nuts & Seeds ... 38,720 3,900 
Oils'*é) Fats: ..c05. 17,895 126.9 943 
Paints) secceuvenirs 24,403 
Paper & Paper- 

Wrest i..dtieacetens —_— 19,389 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles rt. E, 646,545 460,155 
Vehicles-—22- then 13,975 34,499 
Wearing Apparel 34,828 735,600 
Sundries wncecuces 375,801 444) 101 

Total! eens 1,886,262 2,581,425 
CHINA, MIDDLE 

Articles Imports Peat 
Animals, Live, .. 197,800 — 
Building Mate- 

TIgls: Sansone 1,960 34,513 
Chemicals & 

PUSS: eres. — 359,773 
Chinese Medi- 

cinesipeee.: : 9,371 85,667 
Dyeing & ‘Tan- 

ning Materials 85 273,875 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions) -.eers 2,432,521 58,426 
WueiS™cscsstreee ae 690 — 
Hardware eters 6,630 18,783 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

cating Soeennne. —_ 668 
Machinery & En- 

ZINES" -oaaaestee —_— 5,530 
Manuresioncrrcnes — 766,826 
Metal sigescu-cces sears 20,068 546,750 
Nuts & Seeds .... 7,320 10,648 
Oils A; Fats ....... 26,064 889,352 
Paitits’ . ccoecctne aan 495 79, '997 
Paper & Paper- 

Waren fcaneesns 31,647 333,676 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles: c.ceecee 3,78 156,511 
Wehicles) tasc.sace sane — 2,210 
Wearing Apparel ,710 — 
SUNGLIES se. 270,976 1,187,508 

TOtal eters 3,012,117 4,830,713 
CHINA, SOUTH 

Articles Imports ma Derts 
Animals, Live 1,434,030 — 
Building Mate- 

rials |. #e@eeis<. 259,109 360,967 
Chemicals & 

Drugs- te iaces: 1,984 2,155,044 
Chinese Medi- 

CINEScesancemmevnss 196,588 594,437 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 194,072 2,885,140 
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210 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 3,851,771 
Buelsits obeeccstint 446,474 
Hardware ....:..... 59,008 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Gating. t2iess.c.. 3,877 
Machinery & En- 

gines: ): eG: 1,500 
Manures ............ 720 
Metals ...... 758,888 
Minerals & “Ores 1,120 
Nuts & Seeds .... 108,829 
Oils & Fats . 8,586,522 
Paintsh si weteecesck. 125 
Paper & Paper- 

ALEC? vans iccatacton 210,311 
Piece Goods 

Mextiles: feksc. a+ 1,978,928 
MODASCOM ster eotecens — 
Wenicles”™ teria. — 
Wearing Apparel 252,900 
Sundries: 3.5.5 1,151,539 

Total 
Merchandise 19,498,295 
Treasure ... 
Grand Total 19, 498, 295 
CUBA 

Articles 
Chemicals & 

Drugs: sisi eect: — 
Chinese Medi- 

CINCS! Kukeoecnnts = 
Foodstuffs & 

Privisions ....... — 
Hardware .......... — 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

COUNT. csciacsss- — 
Nuts & Seeds ... — 
Oils; & Fats. ....... — 
Piece Goods & 

PLEX GILeS rere does — 
Wearing Apparel — 
SuNdrMes® .ohscs8:-- — 

TOGA. Bee ac sacs —— 


243,560 
6,660 
183,918 


259 


102,502 
30,320 
3,163,844 


388,894 
3,216 331 
309,442 


1,996,035 


829,088 
13,547 
332,997 
75,616 
5,032,489 


21,921,090 
193,500 
22,114,590 


Imports prick: 


10,275 


15,659 
165,005 
248,734 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Articles 


Chinese 

cines 
Foodstufis & 

Provisions 
Hardware 
Nuts & Seeds ...... 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Total 
Treasure ...... 1,000,000 


Medi- 


Grand Total 1,000, 000 


DENMARK 
Articles 


Medi- 


Chinese 
cines 
Fuels 
Hardware 
Oils & Fats 
Sundries 


2,250 


Imports Exports 
$ $: 


8,900 


40,162 
1,615 
983 


14,000 
2,788 
40,681 


109,129 
109,129 


Imports Exports 
$ 


19,635 


1,181 
183,689 


204.5 505 


EGYPT 
Articles Typpeus Exports 
e q 
Chinese Medi- 

chines Migs — 1,348 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 8,892 15,288 
Hardware .......... — 144 
Metals irr. cccenncet 57,576 aa 
Nuts & Seeds .... — 45,400 
Oils & Fats ......- — 687,740 
Piece Goods & 

TeEXtiles! tsccncensy 967 1,300 
TODACCO’ |... .taecesee 5,173 — 
SuMaries wa p.cs rece — 149,399 

TOtal. eae scene 72,608 901,119 
FRANCE 

Articles Bei oe 
Building Mate- 

rials attendee: 295,765 — 
Chemicals & 

Duss acces ees 289,754 28,224 
Chinese Medi- 

CINES) i vaetceetete — 3,600 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials ° 257,840 90,640 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisionse <<<. 16,480 — 
Liguors, Intoxi- 

cating 172,743 — 
Metals ..... 26,500 — 
Minerals & Ores —_ 189,000 
Oils & Fats ....... — 914,934 
Paper & Paper- 

WALGH We. .: carder 167,397 — 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles  o5....200 274,193 320,632 
Vehicles)... ;.%:t2505 15,917 — 
Sundries 142,469 226,799 

Ota Me aseacsss 1,658,998 1,773,229 


FRENCH INDO CHINA 


Articles bl Exports 
$ S 


Chemicals & 


Drugs: .-Fakaaahs 43,522 36,822 
Chinese Medi- 

cinesier.... 15,810 94,742 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 496,505 932,615 
Buelst reyes ate, 444,030 — 
Hardware .......... — 800 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Cabiniganun ess — 24,162 
Machinery: & En- 

SINeS: wes — 4,206 
Metals: ...ahkae... 16,075 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 14,700 4,250 
Paints: ...aue. See 147 — 
Paper & Paper- 

Ware sc fe ees — 141,915 
Piece Goods & 

Textilesseaeee.. — 29,435 
TODACCO teense — 82,010 
Vehicles: sch &s*.. — 29,180 
Wearing Apparel 1,200 
Sundries 649,344 133,623 

Total 1,664,058 1,531,029 
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HOLLAND 

Articles Imports Exp 
Chemicals & 

IDPUSS. Fisaw ews sees 35,002 — 
Chinese Medi- 

CINES! os ascisssaar — 26,597 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 11,560 —_— 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions’ ....... 42,960 — 
Hardware fi......:< 10,920 —_— 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

CAINE > ctescn cares 105,454 — 
Metals. coc nanente dean 190,850 
Olls Sr F ats: neces « 14, 982 2,296, 5 243° 
Paper & Paper- 

WATE ree c nace: 30,920 — 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles 29,622 — 
Tobacco 2,544 — 
Sundries 74,371 5,420 

Potala tetstecccats 549,185 2,328,260 
ITALY 

Articles a ii on 
Building Mate- 

jf) Cs Se ve 5,920 — 
Chinese Medi- 

CINCS is x ehenaee ee — 1,600 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning materials 237,207 — 
Metalsiniacioocs.ccnen 562 -- 
Nuts & Seeds ..... — 142,805 
QOilsi die Ratsances —_ 1,831,176 
Piece Goods & 

TeXtHeSs) casacuseos 195,851 -- 
Vehicles. scacaeteeas 18,278 -— 
SUMGELES © ecsessancns — 288,343 

SLOUGILY Oye csisvesa7 465,818 2,263,924 
JAPAN 

Articles Imports me 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions. <s:%: — 970,179 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

CRCIIS Petia cece — 947 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles : 3,397,577 -- 
Tobacco — 3,100 
Vehicles — 10,000 
Sundries — 306,024 

otal soeaececscce 3,397,577 1,290,250 
KWONG CHOW WAN 
Articles 


Imports Exports 
S 


Animals, Live 410,540 oo 
Chemicals & 

Drugs* =. dgawaec —_— 10,572 
Chinese Medi- 

CICS ARs. cence 5,244 2,677 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials — 1,809 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 135,186 4,800 
PUGS as ewacsccesceee 600 — 
Metals tere cccnaes — 25,431 
Oils & Fats ....... 1,550 39,455 
Paper & Paper- 

WYO Ss ior. eesec cane — 2,065 
Mehiieles™ x ......020 2,260 
Sundries” esses: 31,477 12,076 

TPotakets.s5dc.;. 584,597 101.136 
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MACAO 

Articles ee Exports 
Animals, Live ...... _- 375 
Building Mate- 

TAGIS i SaacWosysusioss 10,725 142,686 
Chemicals & 

Dries) 6 oxeccoss 1,500 170,299- 
Chines Medi- 

CIN @s ements: scons 38,819 80,699 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 19,980 28 217 

- Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 1,326,312 1,076,901 
Puwels\, censceee se « ac 94,861 — 
Hardware .......... 3,361 8,305 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Gagne ouch ines 124,432 134,826 
Machinery & En- 

UVES reenact — 4,100 
Manureseer.c.-ee — 2,282 
iMetalsre paste 33,860 154,153 
Minerals & Ores 58,330 a 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 85,475 32,435 
Oilsés Fats! <....2 388,898 241,231 
Paints a x 168 14,422 
Paper & Paper- 

WALC CEE. oe 3,235 203,527 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles: o..28% 822,089 82,833 
TopDaACCOl.., ee. 60,470 370,712 
WenICIES” asco-<-0m 2,020 148,934 
Wearing Apparel 1,360 38,499 
Sundries: Fsiscs.cs: 551,580 546,073 

Total 
Merchandise 3,627,475 3,480,623 
Treasure 3,176,000 
Grand Total 3, 627, 475 6,656,623 

NORWAY 
Articles Imports Eayouts 
3 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 15,000 —- 
Oils & Fats ....... — 148,684 
Paper & Paper- 

Ware niaencrets 180,490 ~— 
ROUTIGVICS | inc cecsces — 46,694 

Motalrts. acces 195,490 195,378 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Articles 
Chemicals & 

IDIUGS sche 
Chinese Medi- 

CIES Pe euceescce. 


Dyeing & Tan- 
ning Materials 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Hardware 
Nuts & Seeds .... 
Oils & Fats 
Paper & Paper- 
WL OM enon cocoa 
Piece Goods & 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


ce 40,735 
11,030 100,477 
1,920 2,500 
82,152 197.708 
ae 19.114 
25,000 15.797 
an 3'120 
537,460 8'600 
— 39,390 
ee 999,577 
as 211,090 
a 461/469 
780,185 443,810 
“1,437,747 2,543,297 


PHILIPPINES 
Articles pa Exports 
$ 
Building Mate- 

vies ee — 1,512 
Chemicals & 

DrUugsittec. nano 12,310 47,561 
Chinese Medi- 

CIRCS Ncperca hsactt — 99,185 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 177,090 2,316,108 
Hardware ......... 8,640 450,665 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

ICAU reece — 11,510 
IM CURIS Metecn ence 666,900 28,876 
Nuts & Seeds .... — 150,292 
Oils.& Fats ....... % —- 9,808 
Paints eee — 208,780 
Paper & Paper- 

WALES fet tac -_ 66,740 
Piece Goods & 

Lextiles™ \ ioe. 84,882 44,414 
LOUACEO! Meee eee. 10,951 90,900 
Wearing Apparel 2,205 753,eeC 
SUNGrICSMer ee 340,286 678,910 

otal... 1,303,264 5,358,341 
PORTUGAL 
Articles ae Exports 
$ 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

CAGE tern 12,207 

Sundries — 2,000 
Totvalgeern 12,207 2.000 
SIAM 

Articles eon lag Exports 
Building Mate- 

PISIS! ers Smee si: 309,074 61,948 
Chemicals & 

DEUS Lagasse 3,690 125,875 
Chinese Medi- 

CAN CS Sencar: 40,408 83,952 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials — 105,748 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 109,314 486,764 
Bniels Wetec sseen sss 3, aa 
Hardware ......... — 170,310 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

catinewe. hn — Late 
Machinery & En- 

BINeSi wea 1,779 
Mamnuresor..-cecvece- 32,000 — 
Metals oe 5,800 222,083 
Nuts & Seeds .... 9.230 16,238 
Oils & Fats ....... ie 506, 420 86.483 
Paintsqhitesteesteisnas 85,148 
Paper & Paper- 

Wal Crdcusavannncavers — 436,182 
Piece Goods 

Textiles? eer-ctcee 12,600 1,740,346 
Railway 

rials 63,800 ad 
Tobacco -- &.000 
Vehicles — 11,287 
Wearing Apparel — 415,319 
Swuidries Wie... 289,776 845,458 

Total 2,385,910 4,904,391 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Articles Imports Exports 
Chinese Medi- . 

CINCS  (akcl ete: — 3,400 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions: ci. — 3,816 
Hardware ....:..:.. — 654 
SUAGLICS Geseaceos — 125,879 

Go ialachatdem dass 133,749 
SWEDEN 
Articles Imports Experts 
$ $ 
Chinese Medi- 

CIMGST cient ten = 7,831 
Hardware ......... 7,943 _- 
Liquors Intoxi- 

Cabin oer metre: 12,366 — 
Metals (esc eeee 15,861 a 
Minerals & Ores -—— 187,740 
Oilsyé, Hats — 1,142,616 
Paper & Paper- 

ware ; 143,729 — 
Sundries: Giessen. 39,301 29,693 

Total aeeeeeters 219,200 1,367,885 
SWITZERLAND 

Articles dmaperts Bapetis 
Chemicals & ; 

DPUSS) aeeceentrce 12,320 — 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 559,452 
Sundries eee 248,201 2,325 

“EOta laeeeerece ree 819,973 Ras VAS) 
SPAIN 

Articles Imports able 
Chinese Medi- 

CINGSTp cca 4,940 — 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

CAUING? ye re 16,926 — 
Oils’ és) Bats sas —_ 338,839 

Total ene nccn: 21,866 338,839 
U. S. A. 
Articles Imports ess 
$ 
Building Mate- 

rials: “steers 424,894 — 
Chemicals & 

Drugs Pee 3,168,997 — 
Chinese Medi- 

CINECS i vecaowsece ees 628,121 PAPERS DG 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 2,569,541 144,580 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 1,934,517 456,009 
Hardware .......... 338,126 5,883" 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

cating \..02 219,472 10,750 
Machinery & En- 

PINES core scesees ens 376,203 a 
Metals mantener ost 2,770,067 3,301,066 
Minerals & Ores — 2,500: 
Nuts & Seeds ... 3,114 13,255. 


211 


212 
Oils & Fats ....... 2,119,247 3,942,712 
Paints): fivncssccccnans 559,357 — 
Paper & Paper- 

are aadsetccne anes 867,753 9,021 
Piece Goods 

MeXtiless cweeasesce 4,855,458 1,247 
"TODACCO, “caetceee cis 1,583,488 2,950 
AWENICIES” -j..i.scesaee 1,195,375 — 
Wearing Apparel 629,305 14,233 
Sundries cco 5,645,236 1,712,092 

MT OCA ccnccsane 29,889,271 9,828,629 
AFGHANISTAN 

Articles Doper’s Eeparts 

SUNALIOS “cpancssaears _ 47,000 
TOA cece cei — 47,000 
AUSTRIA 

Articles Imports pices 
Paper & Paper- 

WATC 6. cdiivecteensts 106,139 — 

otal Ae tc%... 106,139 — 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Articles laa eile neverss 
Me COIS rs iocstiars cas 436,370 — 
Paper & Paper- 

Ware asses aves 235,262 — 

aie 1,041 — 
672,673 — 
EL HASA 
Articles Imports Exports 
$s 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles) .5....... — 7,000 

Sundries” T.rccccs:-< —- 1,650 
TOA eet cs anes — 8,650 
IRAN 

Articles Imports Epes 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ....... — 381,573 
Metals scimiscensess — 53,200 
Piece Goods & 

TFextiles: s.t....005 _ 3,600 
Sundries oincass--<-: — 23,969 

Total cress — 462,342 
IRAQ 
Chemicals & 

IDTUSS wesasctestnsas — 10,602 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... — 190,102 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles .......... — 145,826 
‘Wearing Apparel — 1,250 
Sundries: Wiieot... a 144,503 

TOCA] vi eeoecers — 492,283 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH JAPAN 


As from June 1, 1947 Hongkong 
Govt. decided to incorporate into the 
trade returns of the Colony the figures 
of “sponsored trade,” i.e. those imports 
which were brought here by Govt. and 
those exports which were shipped out 
of the Colony by Govt. (Department 
of Supplies, Trade & Industry being in 
most cases the competent Govt. 
agency). 


Hongkong’s trade with Japan since 
the end of war has been on a govt-to- 
govt basis and will continue so until 
mid-September or even longer when 
commercial houses should have been 
able to resume their pre-war connec- 
tions and to carry on trade within the 
foreign trade control mechanism which 
is currently devised and perfected by 
the Japanese Govt. and SCAP, Tokyo. 


As from August 15 a small number of 
Hongkong merchants will be able to 
enter Japan and to establish their old 
businesses there. The quota allocated 
by the Imperial authorities to Hong- 
kong is smail but the proximity of this 
Coleny to Japan and the traditional in- 
tense trading between Japan and Hong- 
kong has entitled Hongkong merchants 
to a relatively large share in the total 


Empire allocation. Subsequent to 
PORT. E. AFRICA 

Articles Imports mie tad 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... — 2,519 
Hardware .......... — 1,646 
Oils oeMatse can — 11,212 
Wearing Apparel — 9,834 
Sundries ..:4..5:5 - 13,148 

Total Sefer. — 38,359 
SYRIA 
Articles boa keks Exports 
Sundries \h00 10,890 
Total tides. ces — 10,890 
. TURKEY 
Articles Imports reg 
$ 
Chinese Medi- i 
eines: tae sac — 1,638 
Sundries ne. — 199,753 
Total 0.0.0... = 201,391 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 
Articles ee Exports 
$ 
Metals .\cueetic. 22,759 — 
Oils & Fats ....... 937,477 — 
Sundries i. sine... — 55,523 
Total Wee s 960,236 55,523 


August 15, more and more local mer- 
chants will be able to go to Japan but 
this will be a slow process. 


Trade In June 


The trade returns of Hongkong for 
June include for the first time since 
the end of war Japanese exports and 
imports. Hongkong’s exports to Japan 
(compare also detailed statistics under 
“Hongkong’s Trading Partners for 
June” elsewhere in this issue) com- 
prised: — 


Cigarettes $3,100; one motor car 
$10,060; stationery $23,000; sundries 
$283,024; meat and fish (tinned and 
potted) $970,197 and 15 gallons of 
spirits $947; making a total value of 
exports of $1,290,250. 


The imports from Japan in June, 
amounting to $3,397,577, consisted of 
1,000,000 yards of cotton yarn valued 
at $3,096,773 and 80,000 yards of silk 
and artificial silk yarn valued at 
$300,804. 


Trade For January To May 1947 


Hongkong imported from Japan dur- 
ing the period of January to June 1947 
commodities valued $29,815,047. Practi- 
cally all goods were textiles, viz: 3,011 
bales of Cotton piece goods valued 
$3,545,750; 13,500 bales of Cotton yarn 
valued $16,477,405; 762 cases of Rayon 
piece goods valued $829,120; 2,500 cases 
ef Rayon yarn valued $1,853,308; 1,500 
bales of Spun Rayon yarn valued 
$1,014.463; and 774 cases of Woollen 
piece goods valued $2,952,004. 


Other imports from Japan for the 
period of January/May 1947:—14 bags 
of Abalone valued $7,500; 400 bales 
of Ager Agar $441,670; 300 cases of 
Bicycles $70,369; 272 cases of Cigarette 
paper $47,000; 61 cases of Citric Acid 
$8,455; 30 cases of Electric Fans $6,927; 
29 bags of Ginseng $98,327; 135 cases 
of Glassware $19,158; 1,745 bags of 
Manganese Dioxide $18,247; 3,929 cases 
cf Mushrooms $926,334; 90 cases of 
Pencils $28,014; 7 cases of Porcelain 
ware $544; 1,833 cases of Scollops 
$1,199,042; 206 cases of Sharks Fins 
$27,415; and 589 cases of Vegetable 
Wax $243,994. 


In addition Hongkong has been im- 
porting from Japan. under allocation 
agreement, about 9,000 tons of coal per 
month at an average price of $66/70 
per ton. 


Hongkong exported to Jepan during 
January/May a large quantity of 
canned foodstuffs, and the following 
goods: 3 motor cars valued $10,000 
each; 6,199 tons of Kaolin valued 
$1,237,437. 


All trade between Hongkong and 
Japan has been carried in British ships. 


1947 


TREASURE TRADE 
OF HONGKONG 


GOLD 


Total gold imports for the first six 
months of 1947 valued $48,927,600 (an 
approx. quantity of 220,000 troy 
ounces). The following countries im- 
ported gold into Hongkong: Mexico 
$15,969,000, U.S.A. $25,965,000, Philip- 
pines $1,290,000 U.K. $1,292,000. 


Imports of gold in June: from U.K. 
$2,030 worth of gold leaves, from 
Mexico $1 million worth of gold bars 
and ingots, the latter. quantity result- 
ing from the backlog of previous orders 
placed by local native banks and bul- 
lion dealers abroad, 


Total gold exports for the first six 
months of 1947 valued $46,392,800, all 
of which went to Macao. 


During the month of June gold bars 
and ingots valued $3,176,000 were 
shipped from here to Macao. This gold 
arrived previously in Hongkong in 
transit for Macao but owing to pay- 
ment difficulties some gold was not 
taken delivery of by the importing 
dealers and had to be stored tempor- 
arily in the vaults of local banks. 


(For 1946 and Jan./May 1947 figures 
see our issue of July 2, page 130). 


SILVER 


Tota] silver exports for the first six 
months of 1947 valued $31,654,000 (an 
approx. quantity of over 10 million troy 
ounces). About 85 percent of silver 
exports were shipped to India, valued 
$26,746,000, and the rest to U.K, valued 
$4,878,000, 


During June silver exports valued 
$2,742,500 to U.K., and $3,329,688 to 
India, 


No silver imports were recorded here 
for 1947, 


(For 1946 and Jan./May 1947 figures 
see our issue of July 2, p. 132). 


BANKNOTES 


Total value of bank note imports tor 
the first six months of 1947 was 
$842,752, all having arrived here from 
U.K. (mostly HK$ notes). Total value 
of bank note exports for the same 
period was $633,500, all having been 
shipped to China (CN$ notes). During 
June bank notes valued $193,500 were 
exported to China. 
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TRADE IN MINERALS & ORES 


HONGKONG’S 
PORTS OF ANTIMONY REGULUS, 
ANTIMONY ORE, TIN, TINPLATE, 
WOLFRAM ORE, MERCURY, MAN- 
GANESE AND BISMUTH ORES. 


Hongkong’s imports of antimony (re- 
gulus & ore), tin (in slabs, ingots, & 
tinplate) wolfram ore, mercury, man- 
ganese and bismuth ore during 
the first half of 1947 totalled 
130,593 piculs, valued at $10,023,097; 
exports of these minerals and ores for 
the period January to June amounted 
to 120,768 piculs, valued at $15,930,932. 


The monthly imports everaged about 
21,765 piculs and exports 20,128 piculs. 
The largest imports were _ tinplates, 
followed by antimony regulus and 
crude, tin in slabs and ingots from 
China and wolfram ore from South 
China, On the export side antimony 
regulus and crude topped the list with 


IMPORTS & EX-China’s tin slabs 


and ingots ranking 
second and South China’s wolfram ore: 
third, tinplates fourth. The trade in 
most minerals and ores was a two-way 
traffic; antimony ore and manganese 
ore were only imported and bismuth 
ore only exported. 


Leading trading partners in minerals 
and ores during the past six months 
were the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Soviet Union and China. 


Of our total six-month imports of 
minerals and ores, South China sup- 
plied about 43 per cent, the United 
Kingdom 41 per cent and the United 
States 12 per cent, 


In the export field the United States 
absorbed about 53 per cent of our total 
exvorts of minerals and ores, the Soviet 
Union 21 per cent, South China about. 
10: per icent. 


HHONGKONG’'S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MINERALS AND ORES 
FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1947: 


Description Imports Exports 
Piculs Value Piculs Value 

Wolfram Ores Melas.; clea sities. 6,573 $ 794,278 15,509 $ 2,677,074 
Antimony (ore) | Britian «ae 48 9,600 —_ 
Antimony crude & regulus ... 40,677 1,569,780 66,476 2,844,000 
Manganese ore ..........+00+ 1,483 37,245 -—— 
Bismuth? Ore ww. pee Me ae —— ———_. 116 93,075 
Tin slabs & ingots (China) 11,157 3,569,185 22,703 8,281,560 
Tin slabs & ingots (other than 

China) see stan e. tee. a 457 166,058 1,141 530,485 
Tinplates. Wy, sa. sukoee as eee 69,630 3,449,704 14,626 1,402,944 
Mercury Ayes she sae eiioels 568 427,247 197 101,794 

PT OAL, . travssauacs arneeaterayit ogee s 130,593 $10,023,097 120,768 $15,930,932 


HONGKONG’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MINERALS AND ORES 
DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1947: 


Countries Imports Exports 
Piculs Value Piculs Value 

United Kingdom] 1...) 54,130 $2,699,593 1,280 $98,899 
ALISCYAL aimee ete ota atela oretehte: canes — —— 34 18,075. 
alice eae ectdie cietey force eee whetene —— 4,003 395,954 
Malaiyagiirst. ee cn ennai 1,048 268.557 es 
INewseZ Calanidigeyscinorcsieatelsecte — ———- 604 76,086 
Other Brit; Hmpire: {oh seam. —— ase 32 13,938 
Bel sie ema. ees e — — 502 72,455 
ChinawiMiddle “Ey. acta. ater setts — 2,382 306,426 
Chinary South pe. 6.crr-crercneelels « 56,121 5,043,502 12,464 1,257,975 
Central#Americas);, (260. cai. > 29 20,000 a 
Prance my titanic adams. ae sa — 1,016 315,185 
French Indo-China .......... 2,100 674.560 ——— 
Holland Qippien) ee ae decimate. ——— ——— 83 14,643 
IDE Be ets Sch aec Ob 9 eG team C — 96 53,200 
aly: Pee Oh, Bote, MMe ee 40 27,668 at 
Macao e Sees ce coma aivotele 647 285,649 9 1,200 
Philippines 99s). .aa0% <hr cieeres — 116 13,000 
South American. rine. ase: —— ——. 171 30,597 
Sweden ay. a nie ae — ———— 3,443 900,913 
Siam Gehl Fon tae. once se —- 32 1,782 
USCA leas 2 0, ereettisiicmits 16,478 1,003,568 64,221 5,384,221 
WSS, iy aeolian. « boveiere — 26,151 4,803,462 
OGHErSm) Pham herotsias atelier eee claowel ele — 4,12 2,172,921 

TOtOay sane Rate rterarscersiara toys 130,593 $10,023,097 120,768 $15,930,932 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN WOLFRAM ORE 


In the first half of 1947 


Hongkong These 


crganised traders usually 


imported 6.573 piculs of wolfram oreturn over to the NRC's purchasing of- 


declared value of $794,278 


; total 
SO ierae 15,509 piculs valued 


and exported 
$2,677,074. 


There are no restrictions on both im- 
ports into and exports from the Co- 
lony, but the Chinese Government has 
placed it under state monopoly operat- 
ed by the National Resources Commis- 
sion mainly for the purpose of collect- 
in foreign exchange. 


The NRC has set its current ceiling 
price in China at CN$8,000,000 per ton, 
or about CN$476,200 per picul. The 
Commission has established purchasing 
offices at every producing area in the 
country. 


Chinese wolfram ore is mined in 
Kiangsi and Chekiang in _ Central 
China, and in Kwangtung and Kwang: 
in South China. The ore mined in 
Central China is shipped to Shanghai 
and is exported from there; wolfram 
ore produced in South China is trans- 
ported to Hongkong and Macao. 


Wolfram ore deposits in Kwangtung 
are in Oongyuan, Tseyuan, Yingtak and 
Szehing in the North River area, in 
Hovuan, Tseking, Ngwah, Lienping, 
Waiyang and Tsangchun in the East 
River region, and in Wanfu and Hing- 
heng in the West River area. 


Recorded & Unrecorded Trade 


With the exception of wolfram ore 
brought here by the National Resources 
Commission, the quantity of which has 
been small, most shipments were smug- 
gled out of Kwangtung by organised 
and individual traders. In most 
cases, organised traders were  pro- 
tected by Chinese armed forces and 
supported by staff members of the 
NRC. 


East River and North River wolfram 
ore is smuggled into Hongkong via 
Waiyang, or Paoon and Canton res- 
pectively, while the West River output 
gees to Macao via Kongmoon. 


Average monthly shipments arriving 
here from East and North Rivers areas 
amount to 40/50 tons, while Macao re- 
ceived about 20 tons every month from 
the West River region. 


The methods employed by the NRC 
in its contro] comprise:—The issue of 
purchase permits to organised or in- 
dividual traders for collection of wol- 
fram ore from the producing centres; 
the purchase by NRC of such ore at 
the fixed price; direct collections from 
miners, 


Chinese Monopoly & Control 


Due to the lower official price, hun- 
dreds of miners in the producing areas 
are reluctant to sell to the NRC. 
Miners prefer to sell to organised 
traders who pay the black market rate 
-of around CN$850,000 per picul, 


fices at producing centres 10 per cent 
at the official price the remaining 90% 
are shipped to Hongkong or Macao 
through underground channels. 


Officials of the NRC’s Hongkong Of- 
fice believe that there has been large 
smuggling of wolfram ore in particular 
and of other minerals in general from 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung to the Colony. 


Procedure of Smuggling 


According to organised traders en- 
gaged in bringing wolfram ore to 
Hongkong from the East River region, 
protected transportations are regularly 
carried out. A recent shipment of 10 
tons of wolfram ore from the East 
River area proved to be a profitable 
deal. The trader paid for every picul 
CN$850.000 to miners at Tseking and 
Ngwah, CN$200,000 transportation fee, 
Gneluding a bribe of CN$30,000 to the 
NRC’s purchase offices at the two 
places for allowing the goods to pass 
their areas), CN$60,000 protection fee 
to Chinese armed forces and CN$70,000 
for the fokis’ daily expenses, 


_The total cost was CN$1,180,000 per 
picul at Hongkong, where the ore was 
sold at HK$380 per picul. At the cur- 
rent exchange rate of CN$7,000 to 
HK$1, a net profit of over HK$200 per 
picul was made in the above case, 


When the respective trader passed 
the NRC’s purchasing office, he turned 
over one ton to it at the official price 
and paid CN$30,000 per picul to mem- 
bers of the office for allowing his own 
wolfram ore to pass. 


In addition, members of the NRC 
purchasing office’ entrusted him to 
bring 10 tons to Hongkong for sale, the 
proceeds, after deducting transporta- 
tion and protection fees, were later 
handed over to the agents of these 
members in the Colony. 


From the producing area, the trader 
engaged more than 500 coolies to carry 
the 20 tons of wolfram ore, including 
the 10 tons entrusted to him by mem- 
bers of the NRC’s purchasing office, 
for about 10 days to Waiyang. All the 
coolies worked on a half-day shift; they 
carried for half day and then walked 
home, The trader employs always new 
coolies every 12 hours, The transporta- 
tion in question was carried out in re- 
lays during the 10-day trip to Waiyang. 


Protection of the Army 


From Waiyang, the goods were loaded 
on to trucks, some of them hired and 
others commandeered by the protect- 
ing armed forces on the pretext of 
transporting war materials, then taken 
to a river port after a few hours’ drive, 
and finally shipped to Hongkong on 
native craft. 


July 23 


Throughout the journey, between 30 
and 50 armed soldiers were at the 
trader’s disposal, marching either ahead 
or behind the goods. The soldiers also 
worked in the 12 hour relay system. 
When the goods arrive at a_ certain 
place, the army unit commander is in- 
formed and then he dispatches new 
soldiers to escort the goods right to 
the next stop, and this procedure goes 
on until arrival of cargo at its destina- 
tion, 


All the protection work was carried 
out in unison, after the trader has paid 
up the necessary fee to the army of- 
ficer in command of the whole area. 


Besides paying for the upkeep of the 
soldiers. the trader also has to pay 
bribes to officials in various districts 
along the route. 


When reaching the British territory, 
the last group of protecting soldiers 
will anchor their boats on the Chinese 
side and see the boats loaded with the 
wolfram ore passing well into British 
territory before lifting anchor and re- 
turning to their garrison. 


This method is necessary in view of 
the possible interception by revenue 
guards of the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms on the border. In case revenue 
guards would stop the boats, the sol- 
diers will fight for and rescue the 
trader and the goods. 


Undeclared Goods 


After reaching Hong Kong, the wol- 
fram ore is taken to a refinery in 
Causeway Bay—the only. one in Hong- 
kong—to be refined before sale. 


Most of the wolfram ore brought into 
Hongkong through underground chan- 
nels is not declared on arrival. As a 
result, the declared amount imported 
into the Colony is always smaller than 
the quantity exported. 


This fact is confirmed by the returns 
of the I. & E. Department, according to 
which the amount of wolfram ore im- 
ported into Hongkong during the past 
six months was less than one half of 
the quantity exported from the Co- 
lony. 


Wolfram Imports & Exports 


Of the declared imports, over 99 per 
cent came from South China, that is 
the North and East River areas of 
Kwangtung, while the remaining one 
percent was brought here from the 
West River area via Macao. 


More than 70 per cent of our wol- 
fram ore exports in, the past six months 
was taken by USSR. Swedeérr took about 
18 percent, the remaining 12 per cent 
went to the U.K., U.S., Belgium, France. 
Out of the 2,771 piculs bought by Swe- 
den a considerable amount is supposed 
to have been re-exported to USSR. 


The entire amount of wolfram ore 
imported officially by the Hongkong 
Office of the National Resources Com- 
mission was handed over to the USSR 
trade representative. 
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TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXP6 RTS FOR JAN. TO JUNE 1947: 


Imports _ Exports 

Months Piculs Value Piculs Value 
Jantlary | lucGaacteel eae ok 4,552 $542,000 6,635 $1,023,957 
Pebruaryeeerinine «acetic o Niels 1 100 4,490 675,405 
IVT AT EH aM okeveiaraeiersesrernanss Sosaustors 830 101,678 —. 
ADT cstluncmuromikstun «sare 27 2,700 998 264,492 
VES elias east Noyetoenss leva atari, is 1,148 140,000 2,554 436,480 
PUNE Pe or ceitre Sreito senchevatee Or 15 7,800 832 376,740 

NOGA ane eile cetians 2 Seer: 6,573 $794,278 15,509 $2,677,074 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
FROM JANUARY TO JUNE 1941: 
BY COUNTRIES:— 


Imports 
Countries Piculs Value 
hina, Souths... 3. 6,522 $782,000 
IMO CROMER is) “steers 51 12,278 
LOCAL. celacie ues = «iris 6,573 $794,278 
Exports 
. f Piculs Value 
United Kingdom 290 $ 48,107 
Belsivimn, siesta. ataisce 168 32,455 
EPAaANncey a ee ee 1,016 315,185 
URS Aven sean en 756 185,069 
Swedeny  ..... dseae«« 2,771 793,713 
WS SRB ce aneitele: she sore 10,508 1,302,545 
3 an ae 15,509 $2,677,074 
Imports in January amounted to 


4,552 piculs, the largest figure for the 
first six months of 1947. The USSR and 
Sweden took in January 4,342 and 1,537 
piculs respectively, followed by the U.S. 
and U.K. with 588 and 168 piculs res- 
pectively, 


Exports in February went mostly to 
USSR: 4,116 piculs, Other countries 
took:—France and Belgium each 168 
piculs, U.K. 38 piculs. 


There were no exports in March. In 
April 486 piculs were shipped to Swe- 
den, 428 piculs to France and 84 piculs 
to U.K. 


May exports went mainly to the 
USSR: 2,050 piculs. The U.S. and Swe- 
den took 168 and 336 piculs respective- 
ly. 


Exports in June were shipped to 
France, 420 piculs, and to Sweden, 412 
piculs. 


Korean Wolfram 


Recently there have been large wol- 
fram imports totalling about 80 tons, 
shipped at first to Macao from southern 
Korea, and then to Hongkong from 
where much already was re-exported. 


Hongkong Government is entitled to 
confiscate Korean wolfram ore if seized 
on arrival here from Korea via Macao. 
Korea is still an enemy country. 


Local Market Conditions 


Local competition in wolfram ore 
trade has been and will remain very 
keen. The bulk of the business is done 
by native hongs in Nanpakhong (Bon- 
ham Strand, West). Many Chinese 
and foreign exporters are interested in 
buying up wolfram from _ organised 
traders. 


The extensive smuggling of wolfram 
ore out of South China has been studied 
by the National Defense Ministry in 
Nanking. Members of the Defense 
Ministry arrived recently in Canton to 
investigate on the spot the extent and 
methods of smuggling. A number of 
important military officers in Kwang- 
tung were arrested under suspicion of 
yendering protection to smugglers. 


Wolfram dealers here are of the 
opinion that the increasing demand for 
wolfram ore will continue. According 
to traders and officials of the Hongkong 
Office of N.R.C. the local market will 
absorb any quantity which miners can 
produce in China and traders can bring 
here. 


Quotations in the Wolfram Market 


At the beginning of the year a picul 
of wolfram ore sold at about $200/220. 
The Chinese Govt’s N.R.C. quoted 
abovt $120, a price which is still 
nominally in force. When declaring im- 
ports at the I. & E, Dept. of H.K. Govt. 
a price of around $120 per picul of ore 
is being taken as basis. 


French and Swedish buyers of wol- 
fram paid at the beginning of 1947 
about $210, in April the price went up 
to $330, in May to $380, and in June 
to $450 per picul (average price). The 
U.K. bought only in January and 
February when prices were compara- 
tively moderate; U.K. buyers paid 
$160/170. 


American buyers in January paid the 
then market price of around $200, and 
in May, their latest purchases, about 
$350 were paid for a picul. 


The Soviet buyer (Exporthleb) 
valued its wolfram purchases through- 
out the first half year of 1947 at about 
$125 per picul, While this price would 
be correct as far as direct purchases 
(actually only taking of delivery) from 
the N.R.C. are concerned, the USSR 
buyer when going into the local market 
had raturelly to pay the very much 
higher prices, i.e. about $450 in June 
or $380 in May. Much wolfram ore 
has been taken over, for shipment to 
Dairen or Vladivostok, by the local re- 
presentative of Exporthleb, but a con- 
siderable quantity had recently also to 
be bought in the native mineral and 
metal market. 


It is usually the market quotation in 
New York which determines the local 
price for most of China’s export pro- 
duce; however, in the case of wolfram 
ore there has been since about 6 weeks 
an exceptional development. The New 
York price of wolfram ore remains 
around US$15/16 per short ton unit, 
cif US ports, plus US$8 import duty 
per wolfram ore unit. Depending on the 
wolfram (or tungsten) content in the 
ore, between 60 to 68 units go to make 
one ton, Usually, Chinese wolfram ore 
contains about 65 percent tungsten. 


The average price of wolfram ore 
should be, based on the New York 
quotation, around US$1,040 per ton, or 
US$62 per picul (of 133-1/3 lbs). Cal- 
culated at the average US$ unofficial 
price here (T.T. New York) of HK$500 
per US$100, one picul of 65 percent 
wolfram ore should accordingly cost 
HK$360, cif American port. However, 
during recent weeks the local market 
has absorbed wolfram ore at prices 
from. 20 to 30 percent higher than the 
New York quotation. 


Recent shipments of overvalued wol- 
fram ore left Hongkong only for France 
and Sweden, buyers from the U.S, hav- 
ing been conspicuously absent. 


The London market price is between 
100/— to 150/— per unit; this price 
corresponds to the New York quota- 
tion if sterling is calculated at the New 
York free market average quotation 
(US$3.10 per £); but if the official ex- 
change rate is taken as basis, ie. if 
sterling were to be freely transferable 
in individual wolfram ore transactions 
(which it is not), the London price 
would be more advantageous to sellers 
here, i.e. it would approx. correspond 
to the current market price of Hong- 
kong for wolfram ore (about HK$- 
420/450 per picul of ore). 


Provided that the New York price 
is not raised, which appears not likely 
at least not to any considerable extent, 
the local wolfram ore price is too high 
and should in due course come down 
to about HK$330 per picul, the price 
level of May last. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE 


The Chinese Govt. has entrusted the 
National Resources Commission with 
the domestic and export control over 
antimony ore, antimony regulus and 
crude. As in the case of wolfram ore, 
the miners and traders are not satisfied 
with the prices officially decreed by the 
NRC. and resort, with the help of 
political and military support, to cir- 
cumvent the monopoly control of the 
Chinese Govt. In case of the NRC 
paying a price more in conformity with 
world market prices, its monopoly 
would not have been challenged by the 
people engaged in mining and trade. 
However, the very Wide difference be- 
tween the NRC price and the world 
market price, usuelly a consequence of 
the dua] exchange rate prevailing in 
China, makes it almost impossible for 
traders to surrender their antimony to 
the NRC whilst markets abroad offer 
usually 100 percent more. 


The bulk of Chinese antimony is 
mined in Hunan, little only coming 
from Yunnan, Kwangtung and Kwang- 
si. An estimate of NRC states that 
China’s production of antimony for this 
year will be about 5,000 to 8,000 tons. 


Judging from Hongkong’s exports for 
the past six months of 66,476 piculs 
(approximately 3,950 tons) almost the 
entire Chinese production of antimony 
for the first half of the year was 
absorbed by Hongkong for re-exports. 


Antimony Ore 


Antimony ore trade was very small, 
being only 48 piculs. There had been 
no trade of this ore in the first five 
months of the year as Hongkong im- 
ported all the 48 piculs in June. No 
antimony ore exports were recorded. 


Antimony Regulus 


Antimony regulus and crude imports 
totalled 40,677 piculs and exports 66,476 
piculs for the first half of the year. 


The Hongkong Office of the NRC had 
brought into the Colony less than 
16,000 piculs of antimony during the 
past six months, 


From 24,000 to 50,000 piculs were 
shipped here by traders through under- 
ground channels, 


IN ANTIMONY 


The vclume of our exports was about 
60% larger than the amount imported 
and registered with the I. & E. Depart- 
ment. This is attributed to the exten- 
sive smuggling activities between 
Kwangtung and Hongkong, since many 
traders were unwilling to declare the 
arrival of their imports. 


Most of our antimony Reg. Imports 
came from Hunan via the Canton- 
Hankow Railway to Canton, thence to 
Hongkong by native craft. 


Smugglers had little difficulty in 
bribing their way through the Sammun- 
kwan. Customs post. Smugglers usually 
spend HK$30 as a bribe fee for every 
picul of antimony passing the Customs 
post. 


Of our exports, the U.S. purchased 
more than 82% and USSR 17%; the 


remaining 11% went to the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, South America, 
Sweden, India, New Zealand, Siam, 


Holland and the Philippines. 


Smuggling of antimony from China 
to Hongkong is not as profitable as the 
wolfram ore trade between the produc- 
ing areas in China and the Colony. 


Due to the slump in the Colony’s 
rubber ware industry, which used to 
consume a considerable quantity of 
antimony in making moulds for rubber 
wares, our domestic demand dropped 
in the past three months. 


Prices on the Antimony Market 


Imports of antimony crude from 
China were quoted about $38 per picul. 
Antimony of about 99 percent purity, 
coming here from Macao, was valued 
between $180 to 250 per picul. Sales of 
antimony crude to America brought on 
the average $40 per picul. USSR buyers 
paid $38, Sales of 99 to 99% percent 
antimony to Sweden, New Zealand, 
Belgium etc. were effected at prices 
from $150 to 200 per picul during the 
first half year of 1947, Prices remained 
on the whole stable. 


World market prices are as follow: 
99% percent in New York 33 US cents, 
cif US ports; 99 percent regulus in 
London £180 per ton (equalling 32.37 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF ANTIMONY REG. & CRUDE 
FOR JAN. TO JUNE 1947: 


Imports Exports 
Months Piculs Value Piculs Value 
MANUATY | erage tarite- anaes aisratevese 25,230 $961,216 21,591 $900,997 
PDUUAT yale mente cite releleiel — — LLT51 512,801 
LENA Sei ebakls by gaBeuDe” 171 7,453 11,020 453,701 
ADIile Ficape ninety, oe Lonatee 6,123 240,312 103 18,043 
May Uo Ca we hie nee teres 9,150 360,039 5,740 224,000 
TUNE? as. Oe. Se ees 3 660 16,871 734,458 
otal. or, Seeks sctateiete Meee 40,677 $1,569,780 66,476 $2,844,000 


URE UEnERRR reer Se 


US cents per lb.), and: 99.6 percent re- 
gulus £190 per ton (equalling 34.18 
US cents per Ib). One picul of about 
9914, percent antimony regulus in Hong- 
kong should cost about US$43.50 per 
picul (133-1/3 lbs) or, at the average 
unofficial exchange rate here (T.T. New 
York), about HK$217 per picul. 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
ANTIMONY REG. & CRUDE: BY 
COUNTRIES: FOR JANUARY TO 
JUNE 1947: 


Imports 
Countries Piculs Value 
Ching’ "iter <5 ,-+ 40,656 $1,565,316 
Maeao enn a cactetere 21 4,464 
Totals somes 40,677 $1,569,780 
Exports 
Piculs Value 
United Kingdom .. 990 $50,792 
Belgium® 9 '22:7.. 334 40,000 
SP America “S52: 171 30,597 
Sweden: 9 .acs5s 672 107,200 
US AS er os. 4 55,026 2,124,800 
Indigyee 2s. Sea 3,624 202,700 
New Zealand 604 76,086 
SIQnree so cee ce 32 1,782 
Holland: 2 sisee 83 14,643 
Philippines  ...:... 20 3,400 
WES Sits ©, ercoees 4,920 192,000 
ROU) pers ot neaaronete 66,476 $2,844,000 


Antimony regulus and crude trade in 
January 1947: imported from China 
25,230 piculs, valued $961,216; exported 
to U.K. 252 piculs, $9,600; to Belgium 
84 piculs, $3,200; South America 171 
piculs, $30,597; Sweden 504  piculs, 
$73,600; U.S. 20,580 piculs, $784,000. 


Trade in February: no imports. Ex- 
ports to: India 1,644 piculs, $64,000; 
New Zealand 165 piculs, $31,019; Bel- 
gium 168 piculs, $33,600; Siam 32 piculs, 
$1,782; Sweden 168 piculs, $33,600; U.S. 
8,974 piculs, $348,800. 


Trade in March: Imports from China 
165 piculs, valued $6,400, and 6 piculs 
from Macao, valued $1,053. Exports to 
U.K. 738 piculs, $41,192; India 1,644, 
$64,200; New Zealand 339 piculs, 
$25,109; Belgium 82 piculs, $3,200; U.S. 
8,217 piculs, $320,000. 


Trade in April: Imports from China 
6,117 piculs, $238,720, and 6 piculs from 
Macao, $1,692. Exports to Holland 83 
piculs, $14,643, Philippines 20 piculs, 
$3,400. 


Trade in May: Imports from China 
9,144 piculs, $358,980, and 6 piculs from 
Macao, $1,059. Exports to U.S. 820 
piculs, $32,000; and to USSR 4,920 
piculs, $192,000. 


Trade in June 1947: Imports 3 piculs 
from Macao, valued $660; Exports to 
India 336 piculs, $74,500; New Zealand 
100 piculs, $19,958; and to U.S, 16,435 
piculs, $640,000. 
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TRADE 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Chinese Government imposes no res- 
trictions on the exportation of tin there 
has been much smuggling of this metal 
into Hongkong from China during the 
past six months, 


Traders are required to surrender 
the foreign exchange obtained from tin 
exports from China to the Chinese 
Government, Most traders circumvent 
these regulations, 


In the first half of 1947, Hongkong 
imported 11,157 piculs of tin valued at 


IN TIN 


$3,569,185 and exported 22,703 piculs 
for $8,281,560. About 80 per cent of our 
imports came from South China, 18 
per cent from Indo-China and the, rest 
also from South China but via Macao. 


Tin is chiefly mined in Yunnan, but 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hunan and 
Kiangsi also produce some. When rail- 
way communications between Yunnan 
and Indo-China were normal before 
the war, almost all Yunnan’s output, 
about 8,000 to 9,000 tons a year, was 
brought to Hongkong, thence re-export- 
ed. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR JAN. TO JUNE, 1947, OF CHINESE TIN 
IN SLABS & INGOTS:— 


Imports Exports 
Months Piculs Value Piculs Value 

MANUAL yes aiiers caleeacd os eel 2,954 $909,989 8,806 $3,377,137 
MCDLEUALY ©. Lae sp tee erste «0 sie 133 62,626 3,395 1,137,863 
BEATCH Ie Cpe cieveleic so wate are 2,097 679,900 477 230,805 
Arid ae Mec. « CORE ee care 800 ———— 
Pa VM Si his seg avers? e-store Ss 3,514 1,157,740 2,325 $97,030 
PUTA ee | (ve Mike ae tae raleasvalee oc lerens 2,458 758,130 7,200 2,538,725 

Ota Me ws ielewinats Gere 11,157 $3,569,185 22,703 $8,281,560 


IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES 
DURING THE SIX-MONTH PERIOD OF CHINESE TIN:— 


Impcrts Exports 
Countries Piculs Value Piculs Value 

Reig GOULD Sar sie. 5)0:,08hererats 8,592 $2,659,178 $4,000 

BROMO RO 0 fete as civac aisle he, <9 ere 482 236,807 es 

PRdOCHINA Mts.s hee Pateiobee 2,083 673,200 —— 
Bri. Empire, Other, 6 :j01:-.. («0 aoe 32 13,938 
China -Middle wt ...%..ei0c-e- ose — ———_ 99 55,573 
Oa ny I oO COO OC oe ctr ——: — 246 128,254 
RESTA Sia cralncets ote lof, a eiajsie stislin’s a ——. 7,861 2,810,757 
BEES SER. Ge BF ago isle tote ste-aceitelion< —— a 10,641 3,233,917 
Hed 73 ae RG acu scl aly Vol/etvaysr en’: a¥ayanen'el thal —— —— 96 53,200 
ADEN OUS Moh axa cies syejanateysiats axsers — 3,720 1,981,921 
CE eee ace reiceh saalsusysieiesel> sSasveLs 11,157 $3,569,185 22,703 $8,281,560 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR JAN. TO JUNE 1947 OF TIN OTHER 

THAN CHINESE:— 
Imports Exports 
Months Piculs alue Piculs Value 

ADT Re ARR emeocn a. 4 $1,850 404 $191,000 
RE LOULT Ye) olathe face ussone ayeunetsis) asks 170 63,565 21 10,890 

PUPAL CIN Samet cye\'s se hse lad eusreus sissies kaxeXe.'« —_— — _ 
JA Cie) — gt NE iss ieee — — — a 

BUT SVM delet Sb Soucticieue costae tye Maus -shutshare' 149 55,301 — 
BMATIOL | IM hewarce’« ccioss:ecianele ateiions oxeles 134 45,342 716 328,595 
457 $166,058 1,141 $530,485 


IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES 
OF TIN OTHER THAN 


JAN. TO JUNK 1947 


Imports (from) 


Countries Piculs 
Winited Kingdom  6....0:..0.0. 308 
ia aye GSI) ters cs) trials s:cusichs ote 104 
EEL CRON settee oe oi oa ef osie ays sane) Tie) s oye 45 
REPT AUIVITGGLE) cinvets saveis = eyeusis.s — 
BA a Mereisye rele sicyerstte. ance. pisieys: ual jsyos — 
CURSING "ig SSeS © CRUE en CicCnG — 
MOYO CTS ia: 5.2 ustedes) oucveysre yours. edbs oy — 

LOLI Wemroscre eens so s.. Mates 457 


FOR 
CHINESE:— 


Exports (to) 


Value Piculs Value 
$110,601 —s 
32,957 = wae OF 
22,500 —_— 
— PA $10,890 
——— 138 65,000 
— 578 263,595 
——— 404 191,000 
$166,058 1,141 $530,485 


It is now difficult to bring Yunnan’s 
tin here as transportation facilities are 
almost at a standstill, Most tin mines 
are still producing, however. 


Of Chinese tin imported by Hong- 
kong, 50 percent was supplied by 
Yunnan and the rest came from 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung. 


Indo-China does not produce tin but 
there is still a considerable stock which 
was brought to Indo-China by the 
Japanese during the war from Malaya. 
Tin merchants in Indo-China have been 
gradually exporting the Japanese stock, 
plus some tin from Yunnan, mostly to 
Hongkong. 


_Tin is controlled in Indo-China and 
Siam. A big quantity of tin was smug- 
gled into the Colony from these two 
countries. 


The most extensive tin mines of the 
world are in Malaya but as a result of 
Japanese destruction during the war, 
most mines have not yet been restored. 


This fact accounts for the world 
shortage with the world demand for 
tin continuing unabated. Unless trans- 
portation between Yunnan and Hong- 
kong is improved, the Colony cannot 
obtain regular and adequate tin ship- 
ments, 


The present market price here for 
tin of 99 per cent is around $450, or 
$250 more than the price quoted here 
shortly before the Pacific war. Hong- 
kong’s tin price is expected to remain 
steady. Chinese tin is refined here to 
99 percent purity before its exportation, 


The USSR are the largest buyer of 
Chinese tin. About 47 percent of 
Hongkong’s total exports in the last 
six months were taken by USSR, 
followed by the United States with 
about 34 per cent, while the rest of 
21 per cent went to India, Iran and 
other countries. 


TRADE IN BISMUTH 
ORE 


With the exception of the first two 
months of the year, the one-way trad- 
ing in bismuth ore has been at a com- 
plete standstill. Hongkong exported 116 
piculs, valued at $93,075, to Australia 
and Soviet Russia in January and 
February. Since then, there had been 
no exports of bismuth ore to any coun- 
try. 


Exports in January of 34 piculs went 
to Australia; the February exports of 
82 piculs were taken up by the USSR. 


As far as the official records are con- 
cerned. there had been no imports of 
bismuth. 


Since Hongkong does not produce 
bismuth the exported 116 piculs may 
have been either left over from last 
year’s stock or taken into the Colony 
by smugglers. 
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TRADE IN TINPLATES 


Hongkong’s tinplate imports for the 
first half of 1947 amounted to 69,630 
piculs valued at $3,449,704 and exports 
14,626 piculs at $1,402,944. Of the 
imports, about 76 percent came from 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


United Kingdom, 22 percent from the 
United States and two per cent from 
British Malaya and Indo-China. Ap- 
proximately 84 per cent of our exports 
went to South China, 15 per cent to 
Middle China and one per cent to the 
Philippines and Macao. 


OF TINPLATES FOR JAN. TO 


JUNE 1947:— 
Imports Exports 
Months Piculs Value Piculs Value 
JANUARY Mie. Heras ct yee ote 17,743 $821,743 2,409 $195,692 
HMeDruaryam esate arene oe: 2,249 89,199 712 47,065 
Warchar chen cs cere t nk 613 51,688 933 99,272 
PCO GUL Sy cdeencnetn coor 17,560 776,352 1,900 173,875 
INES iat Ge 5 GEKA Occ SLOCUM NO 2,771 183,217 4,240 436,630 
SUC Abra ical cee eet 28,694 1,527,505 4,432 450,410 
TOUA IAA Rae cee sien Sahite 69,630 $3,449,704 14,626 $1,402,944 


TOTAL TINPLATE IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO RESPECTIVE 
COUNTRIES DURING THE SIX MONTH PERIOD OF 1947:— 


Imports Exports 
Countries Piculs Value Piculs Value 
United Kingdom ........... 53,439 $2,561,149 —— ——— 
Malayan Bra): ltjendscrl.cten 830 102,400: —— ——— 
Indochina y ee. Aaa oo’ eon 17 1.36C — 
ESHA LMS So Pevendtc e s: <iSletetns 15,344 784,795 —_ 
China Vides? cyst. chte ios nae 2,195 $222,418 
China Souths yee ener. eraye — aa 12,326 1,169,726 
MISCAO DET ten setsre ba fate ee — a 1,200 
Pinlippiness! Leas. sek occa — 96 9,600 
ROCA ees asvend . SSK 69,630 $3,449,704 14,626 $1,402,944 
Ranked sixth among the mercury- 
TRADE IN MERCURY producing countries in the world in 


Hongkong’s trade in one of the most 
expensive minerals during the past six 
months was small. We imported 568 
piculs of mercury valued at $427.247 
and re-exported 197 piculs at $101,794, 
about 35 per cent of imports. 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


1937, China is now badly off in mer- 
cury production and had to buy 131 
piculs from Hongkong in the past six 
months. In fact, China was the sole 
buyer of our mercury. 


The United States ranked first as 
source of supply, followed by British, 
Malaya, Italy and Mexico. 


FOR JAN. TO JUNE 1947:— 


Imports Exports 
Months Piculs Value Piculs Value 
PANUALVE | iecrstlette es Chote relee i ate 137 $145.600 11 $10,075 
MEBLUALY sa ate ns sieveaye as ae 173 86,498 6 5,250 
IVEAT Che itet tn fee her scent re eren: 35 23,768 40 21,805 
April’ 2B ger | ts ousitire dere reece 113 161,533 15 9,000 
aie hte ete aso Sele ete 82 50.048 ® 31 19,030 
UTE Mr mi, secret Ne leeks 28 16,800 94 36,634 
Totalienen hs Sis a See! 568 $427,247 197 $101,794 
TOTAL IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO RESPECTIVE 
COUNTRIES FOR SIX-MONTH PERIOD: ~— 
i " Imports Exports 
Countries Piculs Value Piculs Value 
Wnited) Kingdom” ...:s.na.0ee 30 $18,048 —. 
Malaya. mores one 114 133.200 — Ho 
STAT eR). a SO, SRS 294 199,373 — —--— 
LiGaly: Sk psteuteraseenactiseam totais enol 40 27,668 a ieee om 
S tetas SN Se Rs PCTS cars 29 20,000 it o | ee 
Lina South <yals Ronee 61 28,958 
China, Middle?! :..-6seee wee Ss ae et reas 


Total 


$427,247 $101,794 


ee 


IMPORTS OF 
MANGANESE ORE 


Hongkong’s imports of manganese 
ore in the first half of the year 
$37,245; all ore was held for local con- 
sumption. Of the total imports, the 
United States supplied 56.6 per cent, 
the United Kingdom 23.8 per cent 
and South China 19.6 per cent. Im- 
ports of this mineral from the United 
States were the cheapest, followed by 
the United Kingdom and South China. 


IMPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE 
BETWEEN JANUARY AND JUNE, 
1947: 


JANUARY 
Piculs Value 
United Kingdom ....... 168 $4,546 
China qin oie 139 5,250: 
Total” Qe.chse seen 307 $9,796 
MARCH 
United Kingdom ...... 185 $5,249: 
APRIL 
GH .. ian tS eee 151 $2,800 
MAY 
Piculs Value 
UES A pee oc ae ee 840 $19,400 


Total for first six months of 1947: 
1,483 Piculs, valued at $37,245. 


TRADE BETWEEN 
HONGKONG AND 
THE U.S.A. 


During the first six months of 1947 
Hongkong exported to the U.S. mostly 
China produce and imported, mostly for 
re-export to China, the following:— 
sundries, gasoline, kerosene & fuel oil, 
dyestuffs and industrial chemicals, fine 
chemicals and medicines, canned and 
fresh _ foodstuffs, metals, _ textiles, 
tobacco and motor cars. 


Exports to the U.S. included:—vege- 
table oils (mostly tung oil, teaseed oil, 
eie.), Chinese medicines, gallnuts, jams 
& preserves, wolfram ore, antimony, 
tin, pepper, bristles, embroidery & lace, 
feathers, rattan, camphor. 


(A review of Hongkong-U.S. trade 
Se Nite in our issue of April 30, page 


Total amounts for Jan./June and for: 
the month of June 1947 will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Based on United States trade figures, 
and reduced from cif U.S. ports to fob 
Hongkong prices, the total exports of 
Hongkong to the U.S. for January to 
June 1947 amounted to US$20.7 million. 
Vegetable oil exports accounted for 65 
percent, or US$13.5 million. Among 
vegetable oils tung oi] accounted for 
US$10.8 million, or 52 percent of total 
exports of Hongkong to U.S. Teaseed 
oil exports came next, amounting to 
US$1.8 million, 
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Other important exports for Jan./ 
June 1947 to U.S. were:—cassia valued 
at US$270,000; bristles US$450,000; 
feathers US$360,000; tin US$290,000. 


Exports of diamonds from here to 
the U.S, valued for Jan./June almost 
US$500,000. Other jewellery and semi. 
precious stones were conspicuous ex- 
port items, 


QUALITY OF U.S. GOODS 


American goods in the lccal market 
as well as in Shanghai and Canton 
have been found often to lack in 
quality. Complaints about improper 
commercial practices by a_ relatively 
large number of American exporters 
are heard frequently. A number of 
local importers have made very bad 
experiences with fly-by-night American 
exporters and brokers who have ex- 
ploited the hunger for goods after the 
end of war. Fraudulent practices on 
the part of many American exporters 
have been discovered and non-fulfill- 
ment of contracts, unduly delayed de- 
liveries, shipments not conforming to 
sample and contract etc. have disturb- 
ed commercial relations between a good 
number of local importers and Ameri- 
can business. The good will and 
prestige enjoyed by goods made in the 
U.S. have suffered in the eyes of local 
customers due to the irresponsibility 
and bad faith of a considerable number 
of America’ traders. It will take some 
time to make the disgruntled customers 
forget the unnecessary losses incurred 
and the “raw deal’ handed out to 
them in so many instances. 


Another and well-founded complaint 
regarding American goods in the local 
and all China markets is the surpris- 
ingly large quantity of extremely low 
priced plastic articles of no apparent 
usefulness to the public, toys and play- 
things which make people with de- 
veloped critical faculties rather doubt- 
ful about the blessings of an industrial 
society a l’Americaine, Rubber articles 
of every possible and _ impossible 
variety simply are swamping the stores 
and shops and have spilled over into 
the streets in unending boxes and pack- 
ages. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


Local; spot trading last week 
involved over 19,000 taels (previous 
week 18,600 ttaels), corresponding to 
a value of $ 6 to 6% million. Forward 
and inter-native bank gold business 
(fictitious buying & selling in which 
only the difference is settled) exceeded 
100,000 taels. As prices in Canton and 
Hankow were practically at par with 
Hong Kong and only Shanghai at times 
quoted slightly more, local exports of 
gold in bars and coins to Shanghai 
were the only actual business done. An 
estimated quantity of 3,000 taels left 
last week for Shanghai, transported 
mostly by planes. 


Highest and lowest spot prices were 
$ 347 & $ 318 per tael. Equivalent 
gold prices in Shanghai, computed at 
the CN$ remittance rate to Hong Kong, 
around $ 320—340 per tael. One troy 
ounce of gold quoted on Shanghai’s 
unofficial market for gold and foreign 
exchange between CN$ 2.3 to 2.4 
miilion. The US$ note quoted CNS 
40/45,000, T.T. New York between 15 
to 20 percent higher. The average 
gola cross rate in Shanghai (in terms 
ot US notes) was US$ 55 per oz, while 
the Hong Kong average gold cross 
price was US$ 52 per oz (the Hong 
Kong price being calculated at the 
local unofficial T.T. New York rate). 


The tight money position prevailing 
now in Shanghai—one of those re- 
current phenomena of contemporary 
financial control exercised by the 
Chinese Govt—has reduced black 
merket quotations. Since it can be 
anticipated from the many examples 
during the years following the great 
victory, the tight money position will 
soon be followed by an “easy” one 
when black market prices will revive. 
For the time being the bulls had a 
good time, actively supported by the 
optimistic rumour mongers on both 
sides of the Pacific who combine the 
Gen. Wedemeyer mission to China 
with a billion dollar loan by America 
to the Nanking Govt. 


The local market was particularly 
excited about the arrival of gold from 
Mexico via Manila in Macao. From 
7.000 to 5V.0%0 ozs of gold were be- 
lieved to have been shipped from 
Manila direct to Macao, and a final 
shipment of sore 100,000 ozs was re- 
ported to be underway. Sooner or 


permits issued by the Macao Govt will 
arrive in the Portuguese Colony from 
where all the gold will naturally filter 
into Hong Kong until it will find rest 
in the pockets of rice merchants, 
mandarins and ‘‘transportation” ex- 
perts. 


The latest purchases of gold in San 
Francisco for shipment to Manila, the 
first leg of the journey, were trans- 
acted between § 262/267 per tael; at 
least that is what one hears in the 
market, The eventual profit, after the 
successful haulage across the Pacific to 
the shores of the China Sea, should 
satisfy even the magnified appetites of 
post-war go-getters—and their getting. 
rich-quick ideas are about faster than 
sound. 


The local spot market calculates with 
the arrival of new gold otherwise gold 
exports to China would not have been 
made recently at so recklessly small a 
profit. Some gold dealers estimate that 
some 3,000 taels are weekly leaving 
the Colony while the present total 
amount of gold held by native banks, 
brokers and jobbers is not more than 
40,000 taels, a quantity which goes 
round and round but always _ loses 
something of its substance both through 
absorption by local serious investors 
and through exports to China. 


The attitude of the Philippine Govt 
is unclear as regards permission of re- 
export of gold. The latest information 
indicates that gold transit trade has 
been prohibited in Manila but business 
entered into prior to the current week 
will be exempted from this transit ban. 
Philippine mined gold is in a different 
position; here the Govt in Manila does 
its best to promote mining and sales 
abroad and is currently sending small 
quantities to London for refining. The 
China market will not be affected by 
Philippine gcld exports, at least not for 
the current year. 


Hong Kong however, thanks to the 
Philippine Govt’s permission to allgw 
Mexican or U.S. gold to pass through 
Manila, is bourd to receive its gold 
which has aiready been contracted, If 
the transportation conundrum can be 
solved, Hong Kong (pardon, Macao) 
should enjoy plentiful trading in gold 
in the near future. 


The future price development of 
gold in the local market is dependent 
on the quotations in the black markets 


CN$ (per one million) 


later the very large balances of gold of China. With higher or lower 
HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 
(per 100) 
Gold per Tael Spot Forward Shai Canton US$ (per 100) 

July High Low High Low High Low Ts Tee NGS Dratt maya, 1.C.$ Guilder Baht 

14 347 328144 =142 140% 117% 108 %4 120 146 501 498 513 11% 24 21 

15 338 329% = 140 139% 112 110 127 145 497 496 513 11% 25% 20 

16 337% 331% 144 138 120 115 130 144 492 493 513 11% 25% 20% 

17 330% 322 142 138% 112% 107% 128 135 484 486 509 11% 24% 20% 
18 329 318% 137% 133 107% 100: 120 128 483 483 500 i1% 23% 20% 

19 326 320 134% 134 108% 106% 122 130 483 486 502 11% 24 20% 
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gold/US$ cross rates in Shanghai, local 
quotations will move up or down in 
sympathy. A maximum price of US$ 
50 per oz might be maintained for 
‘some time but a price of US$ 45 
appears more justified and logical. ; 

Gold in the New York jewellers’ 
market and unofficial bullion market 
operated by very few agents catering 
for an overseas clientele is around 
US$45 per oz. 


India of course is always highly 
overpaying gold but this is due to the 
Indian Govt. gold import duty of 12% 
percent. About a year ago this duty 
was as high as 25 percent but has since 
been reduced. The current price of 
gold in Bombay is HK$310 per troy 
ounce, excluding duty, or about $370 
per tae] (37.7994 grammes). 


Near Eastern gold prices are con- 
siderably lower than Bombay, and 
prices for gold paid in some Western 
European markets approximate US$- 
45/50 per troy ounce. 


THE SILVER MARKET 


Very little buying interest has been 
evinced although a few brokers caused 
quite a stir when they inquired about 
“at least” 500,000 ozs for export to 
India. Actually, only a few hundred 
ozs, changed hands at prices not higher 
than $2.50 per oz. This price would 
correspond to 3842 pence. The current 
(July 21) London price is 39% for spot, 
and 39% for forward, while the New 
York price is 63% US cents per fine oz. 
The native silver 
week one tael $3.27 highest, and $3 
lowest. Silver dollars were brought into 
the Colony in smaller lots since the 
off-take here is sluggish and there is 
no change for the better to be expect- 
ed, at 'east not within a good time to 
come. One silver dollar is calculated at 
0.7622 of one fine ounce (about 8 silver 
dollars equal 6 ozs). 


THE CHINESE MONEY MARKET 


After the “§ devaluation” rumour 
has died an ignominious death and the 
innocents were lamenting their “bad 
luck,” the CN$ bull speculation work- 
ed the Gen. Wedemeyer-American loan 
yarn almost to a premattire death. 
However, for a day or two the bulls 
hed their way and then let the bears 
take over. The CN$ market here is to 
al] intents and purposes a fascinating 
gambling institution and Government 
is quite justified to ignore the antics on 
this market where business cannot well 
be recognised as foreign exchange 
transactions, 


Large arrivals of new banknotes from 
Shanghai were reported in the market. 
The premium which notes enjoy over 
the Shanghai remittance rate is some- 
times topping 40 percent, at other oc- 
casions it amounts only to 10 percent. 
‘The carrying of CN$ into Hongkong is 
more vrofitable than the remittance 
from the North a phenomenon peculiar 
to CN$; usually drafts and T.T. auota- 
tions are higher than bank note prices. 


1carket quoted last 
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TRADE BETWEEN HONGKONG 
AND KOREA 


Trade between Hongkong and Korea 
started on March 4 when the first ship 
left Hongkong via Macao for American- 
occupied Southern Korea. 

About middle of December 1946 a 
Korean trade mission, composed of one 
U.S. Army officer and 3 Korean mem- 
bers, arrived in Hongkong for the pur- 
pose of negotiating with Hongkong 
Govt. regarding resumption of com- 
merce, The trade mission was sent by 
the United States Army Military Gov- 


Highest and lowest prices for last 
week: Spot $142-133; forward $120-100; 
Shanghai remittance $132-118; Canton 
1emittance $148-128. The discount of 
Shanghai drafts in Canton narrowed 
down from about 15 to 6 percent on 
account of tight money in Shanghai. A 
short iime ago Shanghai drafts were 
discounted in Canton between 30 to 35 
percent. However, le temps viendra.... 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 

Pound notes were quiet at 
$13.10/13.50. Piastres ruled firm with 
a large turnover in the fictitious for- 
ward market, recording between I.C.$9 
to 10 million, spot trading having been 
around 3 million for the week. Nica 
guilders also found many buyers; the 
Java guilder even found some interest 
although this money is out of circula- 
tion in the Netherlands Indies, buyers 
offering $16 to 17 (per 100 Java 
guilders), i. about $8 less than the 
Nica. 
EXPORTS OF DIAMONDS 

The loca] market has nothing to offer 
to diamond connoissuers with the ex- 
ception of very few stones recently im- 
ported from South Africa, Prices are 
very high; white stones sell from $4,000 
to 5,000 per carat (stones over 1442/2 
carats), other diamonds from $2,000 to 
3,500 per carat. Wealthy Chinese from 
the North have been buying diamonds 
here since they were not able to get 
first class stones at competitive prices 
in China. On the average larger dia- 
monds cost between 10 to 15 ounces of 
gold per one carat. Diamond exports 
from Hongkong to the U.S. jor the first 
six months of 1947 amounted to a value 
of about US$500,000, corresponding to 
a quantity of 1,000 carats. 


GOLD AND“ SILVER PRICES IN 
JAPAN 


As from July 17, new gold and silver 
prices have come into force in Japan; 
one gram of gold will be bought by 
the Bank of Japan at Yen 75, and one 
kilegram of silver will be bought at 
Yen 1,300. 

The new gold price of the Bank of 
Japan, computed at the U.S. military 
and SCAP exchange rate of Yen 50 to 
US$1, equals US$46.80 per troy ounce 
(against the U.S, Treasury gold price 
of US$35). 

KOREAN EXCHANGE RATES 

Hongkong merchants after their re- 
cent return from barter trading in 
Korea state that at the beginning of 
July one Hongkong dollar was ex- 
changed in Seoul for Korean yen 60. 


errment in Korea (USAMGIK). Hong- 
kong Govt. nominated the Director of 
the Dept. of Supplies, Trade & Indus- 
try (ST & 1) as the competent authority 
for negotiations with USAMGIK. 


It was eventually agreed by the 
negotiating parties that trade was to 
start on the basis of government-to- 
government trading since Southern 
Korea was still to be regarded as enemy 
territory. No private commerce was 
possible between Korea, i.e. USAMGIK 
controlled Southern Korea, and the 
Allied powers, The govt-to-govt trad- 
ing basis was regarded as satisfactory 
es it would protect both trading part- 
ners and would regulate trade during 
the period pending the restitution of 
full rights to Korea, Legitimate mer- 
chants should have welcomed the 
govt-to-govt trading basis, 


Private Trading with Korea 


After the Korean trade mission left 
Hongkong at the beginning of January, 
one alleged member of the mission, a 
Korean, remained behind and interest- 
ed loca] merchants in Korean trade on 
a private trading basis. He was able to 
satisfy his financiers as to the pos- 
sibility of carrying on barter trade 
with Korean business men, producing 
letters from U.S. military authorities in 
Korea which purported to guarantee 
the safe landing of foreign cargo in 
Korean ports and the free interchange 
of private commerce. ‘ 

While Hongkong Govt, adhering to 
international law which forbids trad- 
ing with enemy countries and cooperat- 
ing with the United States, British 
Commonwealth and Chinese  govern- 
ments, could not yet allow the resump- 
tion of private trading, some Ameri- 
can officers attached to USAMGIK— 
without authorisiation from the super- 
jor authority of SCAP, Tokyo, or the 
U.S. Government in Washington— 
“permitted” private commerce between 
Korea and the world. However, while 
they and many merchants were eager 
to see private trade commence, China, 
the U.S.A, and the British Common- 
wealth in conformity with the stipula- 
tion of the “Trading with the Enemy” 
legislation only agreed to govt-to-govt 
trading. 


Trade via Macao 


After much fruitless negotiating be- 
tween merchants and ST & I, a loop- 
hole for the evasion of the Hongkong 
Trading with the Enemy Ordinance 
was found in the Portuguese Colony of 
Macao. Since Portugual remained neu- 
tral during the war there was no ob- 
stacle in the Portuguese Colony for 
engaging in trade between Macao mer- 
chants and Korean merchants. 

During last February all necessary 
arrangements were made by local 
Chinese and Portuguese merchants, 
commodities were bought for export to 
Korea, a British ship was chartered for 
the journey Hongkong-Macao-Korea, 
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some companies were set up in Macao 
acting as agents for the Hongkong firms 
interested in the Korean trade. After 
the first venture was apparently a suc- 
cess more merchants became interest- 
ed and a number of ships were char- 
tered (Panamanian, Norwegian and 
other flags besides large motor junks 
owned by Chinese companies in Hong- 
kong) and at least 6 larger ships fully 
laden with cargo destined for Korea 
put to sea during the last four months. 


Exports & Imports 


Local export cargo included: news- 
print, salt, raw rubber, coal, cement, 
building materials, medicines, cereals, 
sugar, pepper, oils, soap, industrial 
chemicals, dyes, metals. 

Korean export cargo bartered in by 
local merchants included: marine pro- 
ducts, ginseng, wolfram ore and tung- 
sten concentrates, graphite, mica, talc, 
molybdenum, fiourite, silica, unfinished 
furs, 

The Hongkong ships arrived, via 
Macao, in Southern Korean ports of 
Fushun and Chenchuen as well as call- 
ing on a few others. After arrival there 
the masters of the Ships and the owners 
of the cargo registered with the Korean 
Trade Control Bureau (under authority 
of USAMGIK) and paid import cus- 
toms duties. In many cases the Bureau 
appraises both the value of imported 
goods and the value of Korean produce 
offered for export to Hongkong (via 
Macao), 

All trade is on a barter basis which 
offered and still offers opportunities to 
the unscrupulous trader. 


Basis of “Private Trading” 


The whole private trading business 
with S. Korea was built up here on 
the basis of extracting the highest pos- 
sible advantage from _ bartering with 
Koreans by handing over to them cargo 
which cost, say, one million dollars in 
exchange of cargo which brought if 
sold here at least three million dollars. 
The first commercial ventures were 
very successful and the Koreans were 
taken in. Some merchants who return- 
ed recently state that profits have now 
declined somewhat, and “only” about 
100% profit can be taken as basis for 
calculation. 

The methods employed in the initial 
barter trade by Hongkong merchants 
tend to bring “free enterprise” trading 
into disrepute. If the extraction of in- 
ordinate profits is the basis of this sort 
of “private trading,” the govt-to-govt 
basis is to be preferred, 


Responsibilities 


USAMGIK is responsible for not 
having prevented this kind of commer- 
cial exploitation; their tutelage of the 
Korean people requires better and more 
experienced officers and administrators 
in Seoul. And if, as it is likely to turn 
out now, not the High Command but 
some subordinate officers of USAMGIK 
were able to run such business in the 
teeth of General MacArthur and Wash- 
ington and contrary to international 
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SOUTH CHINA 
TRADE REPORT 


No immediate hope is being enter- 
tained by Hongkong and South China 
traders for a reasonable relaxation of 
the Chinese restrictions with respect 
to import regulations and foreign 
currency quotas, although the serious- 
ness of the, strangulation policy of 
the “South China Import and Export 
Control Board” (SCIECB) has receiv- 
ed prompt attention of the central 
authorities in Nanking. 


This was evidenced by the recent 
arrival in Hongkong of the British 
adviser to the Central Bank, and Mr 
Shao Tseng-hua, director of the 
Business Department of the Central 
Bank. The purpose of their current 
visit as so often in the past turned 
around negotiations with Hongkong 
Government regarding closer co- 
operation in preventing Chinese 
flight of capital, and the introduction 
of new measures for the control of 
overseas Chinese remittances from 
abroad to China through Hongkong, 
as wellasonthe spot investigation of 
the adverse effects on South China’s 
trade brought about by the SCIECB’s 
revised import regulations and for- 
eign currency quotas. 


law, the High Command in Seoul must 
be regarded as inefficient and incom- 
petent. 


Hongkong Govt is not entirely free 
from blame; ST & I was forewarned 
and merchants when _ unsuccessfully 
applying for export permission, threat- 
ened ‘‘to go to Macao,” a frequent out- 
burst by frustrated merchants who be- 
lieve that thus they can put pressure 
on Govt. 


ST & I could have stopped the pri- 
vate trade with Korea in spite of the 
Macao loophole but the Department 
chose, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, to bide their time. 


The potentialities of “Private Trade” 
with Korea, while the private trading 
bonanza lasted, eventually caught the 
imagination of some Chinese merchants 
intimately connected with the highest 
quarters in Canton. 

An unconfirmed report. some weeks 
ago had it that private trading with 
Korea is to start as from July 15. An- 
other unconfirmed report had it that 
American official investigations carried 
out in Southern Korea may soon lead 
to the baring of scandals. 


Whatever the future of resumption 
of private trading with Korea, the hap- 
penings during the last few months 
require more light and _ information. 
Respect for the law, in this case for 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, can 
be retroactively enforced and those re- 
sidents of Hongkong irrespective of 
nationality who have transgressed the 
law can be brought to book. 

(During 1947 articles and notes deal- 
ing with Korea appeared in our issues 
of Jan. 1, p, 2, Jan. 20, p. 59, Feb. 19, 
p. 99, Feb. 26, p. 108, May 21, p. 26, 
June 11, p. 74.) 


Many Hongkong bankers and offi- 
cials of commercial organisations are 
conferring with delegates from the 
SCIECB, Canton, both here and in 
Canton, hoping to convince the res- 
ponsible executives to alter the im- 
port restrictions. Mr Chu Hwei-jih, 
Director of SCIECB, and other offi- 
cials have arrived in Hongkong for 
urgent consultations lest all trade 
between Hongkong and South China, 
as far as legitimate and Customs re- 
corded, come to a virtual standstill. 


Although legitimate trade between 
here and Canton has dropped by 90 
per cent in the past week, illegal 
“protective” business from here to 
Canton undertaken by certain 
“knowing-the-way” transportation 
companies has increased markedly, 
of course greater costs have to be 
borne by traders than were paid 
prior to the announcement of the 
new regulations by the SCIECB 
(June 30, 1947). 


Local trading circles state that 
these “knowing-the-way” transporta- 
tion companies have no difficulty in 
obtaining import permits from re- 
levant authorities in Canton for any 
amount of goods of all types to he 
shipped into Kwangtung from here, 
provided that a 20-percent extra 
charge over the total import amount 
be paid for every permit. 


Furthermore, traders will have to 
pay higher transportation charges on 
goods for Canton. Such charges, in- 
cluding Customs duties, average 15 
to 20 per cent on ordinary goods and 
are as high as 100 per cent on 
luxuries. For instance, transporta- 
tion charges on motorcar tyres have 
increased from $90 to $200 per tyre. 


The monthly allocation of foreign 
currency quotas for the eight districts 
in South China for the period May 


July was US$100,000. Owing to the 
roe : Nanking 


extreme insufficiency, the 
Govt have decided to increase the 
monthly quotas during the third 


quarter between August and October 
to US$300,000 for the South China. 
area. 

Local commercial and industrial 
circles are of the opinion that the 
increase will hardly remedy the 
existing serious situation facing 
traders in South. China. The total 


imports from Hongkong to South 
China in June amounted to amr 
equivalent of about US$4,500,000 


(According to returns of the T. & E. 
Department, Hongkong exported 
HK$21,921,090 ‘worth of merchandise 
to S. China). Therefore, an alloca- 
tion of US$300,000 to registered S. 
China importers will only enable 
them to cover less than 10 per cent 
of what they actually require in one 
month judging from the actual 
amount they spent in June. 


A partial increase in foreign cur- 
rency quotas will undoubtedly reduce 
Chinese Government’s foreign cur- 
rency holdings and yet it will be 
hardly a remedial step for S. China’s 
traders. The most practical measure 
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HONG KONG STOCK & SHARE 
MARKET 


Share quotations showed an all 
round advance during the week 
under review (July 14-19) and there 
appears to be no lack of buyers for 
the popular counters. Money con- 
tinues to be coming into the Colony 
from the North anxious to seek in- 
vestment here. Most shares are now 
at their highest; any temporary de- 
cline proves to be shortlived and 
scrip is scarce, in many instances 
almost unprocurable. Current Com- 
pany earnings are on the whole well 
maintained while profits made by 
several of our popular public com- 
panies are better than in the corres- 
ponding periods for last year. We 
cannot see any easing off, in fact the 
technical position is very sound and 
we expect prices will tend to improve. 


Demand for Govt loans is quite 
strong, the 4 percent was traded at 
$1083, the 34 percent, ex Interest 
between $101 to 101}. 


Bank shares were slightly easier 
around $2000, the local shares being 
trade cum, the London register ex 
interim dividend. Unions after he- 
ing dealt in at 730 rose to 790 with 
several hundreds of shares changing 
hands at intermediate rates. H.K. 
Fires and Cantons remained quiet 


with practically no business being 
done. 


Waterboats are almost unobtain- 
able and buyers are prepared to pay 
$37; the new shares quote $1 less 
than the old ones. A large turnover 
in Docks brought the price up to 36. 
Wharves were taken up to 242}. 


China Underwriters after staging a 
spectacular rise to $4 reacted to $2.70 
with reticent buyers. A number cf 
shares were delivered with the last 
call unpaid. 


for the Chinese Government to adopt 
is to induce exporters to surrender 
more of their foreign currency earn- 
ings and to permit importers to 
finance themselves essential goods. 


rhe present Canton import restric- 

tions will help nobody but retard 
normal trade, divert more legitimate 
business into smuggling channels, 
cause shortage of raw muteriais fer 
China’s factories and bring less re- 
venue to the Chinese Customs. 


The hard-hit foreign paper im- 
porters in Canton canno: continue 
the supply following SCINCB'S revis- 
ed import regulations. The normal 
requirement of newsprint by 20 odd 
newspapers in Canton alorie was 
about 300 tons every :‘nonvh. Under 
the SCIECB’s restrictions, foreign 
paper importers are only able to 
bring in an average muntnly supply 
of 50 tons of newsprint on their for- 
eign currency quotas allocation. 


Hotel shares did not ease off on the 
announcement of the disappointing 
Gividend as many shareholders anti- 
cipated during the last few weeks a 
dividend of only $1. Everybody is 
awaiting the Report and Accounts 
with much interest. The rumour 
still persists that a return of capital 
will be made which in our opinion 
would be imprudent in view of un- 
known future expenditure if the 
Company is to rebuild and develop 
its buildings in the Colony. The 
Hotel Co. has a great responsibility 
vis-a-vis the public and would be 
well advised to make plans for the 
modernisation of its hotels here and 
commence the construction of more 


facilities for accommodation and 
catering. 

Tram shares continue to change 
hands in large numbers. It is un- 


fortunate that the Company is using 
the bonus shares in large denomina- 
tions which are difficult to negotiate: 
it only means the shares have to be 
returned to the Company’s office for 
splitting in smaller scrips. 


H.K. Lands and Humphreys were 
again in demand and continue with 
buyers offering 815 and 25 respec- 
tively. 


China Lights lacked support and 
were on offer at 17.60 with buyers 
interested at 17. Some rumours were 
in the market connecting China 
Lights with interests of H.K. Electrics 
which appear to be baseless. 


The old Telephone shares were on 
offer from 50-48 at which rate 
buyers became interested. This 
share stood at 62 a few weeks ago. 
The new shares after touching 29 
were bid up to 35 on rumours that the 
unpaid liability of $74 per share 
would be called up to provide for new 
capital expenditure; this would make 
them comparatively cheap in re- 
lation to the old shares. New Tele- 
phones closed easier at 34. 


H.K. Ropes have sold their pro- 
perty for $1.7 million which is 
equivalent to $84 a share. 


The Cement factory is working at 
full capacity and shares improved to 
$26 with Rights at 145 to 15. The 
H.K. Government notification pro- 
hibiting the export of cement had a 
favourable effect on the market. We 
understand that the Cement Co. has 
not been exporting .any cement as 
the local demand takes up all the 
output. 


Dairy Farms continue to rise and 
so do Watsons and Lane Crawfords. 
Although department stores have not 
been doing recently as much business 
as earlier in the year, their turnover 
is still very good and profits should 
result in satisfactory dividends. 


July 2: 


Current Payments 


The 34 percent Govt loan interest 
js payable as from July 15. Interest 
of the 4 percent loan will be payable 
as from August 1 


The Hongkong Bank’s interim 
dividend of £2 nett, at 1/2-27/32, 
amounts to HK$32.33684, and is pay- 
able as from August 11. 


Current dividends:. Wharves $2: 
Hotels $1; Wing Ons $10. 
New Share Issues: Wharves—one 


new for one old share at $100; H.K. 
Lands—one new for 3 old at $50, for 
Far Eastern residents payable by 
June 30, for residents elsewhere pav- 
able Sept. 30; Cements—one new for 
2 old shares at $10. 


New Sharebrokers 


Applications for membership at the 
Stock Exchange Ltd. have been sent 
in last week by: Mr H. R. Malcalm 
(38, Mody Rd) and Mr Benjamin 
Kwai-lan Lui (15, Bonham Rd). 
Seats of deceased members can only 
be obtained. 


There is much interest among 
financial circles to obtain a seat at 
the Exchange and the current price 
offered is around $50,000 (the price 
of a seat is officially $30,000). Scme 
established brokers have taken 
“friends” into their firms as partners 
or authorised clerks. 


oe Light & Power Co. (1922) 
td. 


In our issue of July 9, page 156, it 
was erroneously stated that the 
Company did not pay any dividends 
before the war. While it is correct 
that for the years 1934 to 1937 no 
dividends were paid, the Company 
paid both for 1938 and 1939 $0.75 per 
share, and both for 1940 and 1941 $1 
per share. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
REPORTS 


WILLIAM POWELL LTD. 


The annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Company was held on July 16 
when Accounts for the periods March 
1, 1941 to February 28, 1947 were pre- 
sented. Business in the ovre-war 
period March 1 to Dec. 31, 1941 re- 
sulted in a net profit of  $%44,705. 
Business for the period Jan. 1, 1942 
to Feb. 28, 1946 resulted in a loss of 
$261. Business for the period March 
1. 1946 to February 28, 1947 resulted 
in a protit on working account of 
$99,166, and a neti profit of $94,960. 
This amount plus the balance from 
previous Accounts, totalling $140,602, 
was carried forward. No _ dividend 
was declared. 
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The Company’s war losses were 
‘computed at $111,993. The Com- 
pany, carrying on a tailoring business 
in the Colony, owns no premises and 
stocks are neglible. While some 
Directors would prefer the expansion 
of business, renting of new premises 
and purchase of considerable stocks 
(mostly textile materials), others 
hold that the present arrangement 
with Lane Crawford Ltd. should be 
continued. Lane Crawford Ltd. own 
50.8 percent (21,336 shares) of 
Powell’s issued capital and have 
rented part of their premises to the 
tailors firm. The best arrangement 
appears to be the complete amalga- 
mation of Powell with Lane Craw- 
ford. The issued capital of the Com- 
pany amounts only to $84,000 (42,000 
shares of $2); before the war a 30 
cents dividend was paid. 


The current market price is about 
$5 per share thus valuing the Com- 
pany at $210,000; obviously the pre- 
war reputation of the tailoring firm 
contributing the biggest asset. 


Directors: Mr F. C. Barry (chair- 
man), Messrs E. M. Raymond, S. 
‘Hampden Ross and A. W. Brown. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL 


The ownership of Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries lies in the hands of a 
quarter of a million citizens of 
Britain. The Company has an is- 
sued capital in round figures of 
£ 74,500,000, representing 191,400 
holdings. This capital is divided 
approximately into £50,000,000 of 
Ordinary stock spread over 144,490 
holdings, and £24,000,000 of Pre- 
ference stock in 68,114 holdings. 
More than 21,000 individuals hold 
stock in both categories. The amount 
held by persons with addresses out- 
Side Great Britain is only 1.28 per 
cent. of the total issued capital—a 
remarkably low percentage. 


The number of holdings is not the 
Same as the actual number of stock- 
holders. For example, £13,000,000 of 
stock is held in 323 accounts by 
banks, trustees and insurance com- 
panies, which are obviously nominees 
for an unknown number of what are 
called “beneficial owners,’ whose 
names do not have to appear on the 
Company’s books. A simple deduc- 
tion shows, however, that 191,077 
Stockholders own between them 
£61,500,000 of stock—or an average 
ot about £322 each. If to this figure 
of 191,077 the number of beneficial 
Owners (roughly estimated at 60,000) 
is added, it is clear that I.C.I. is not 
only British-owned but owned by no 
fewer than 250,000 Britons. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 


QUOTATIONS 

July July 
H.K. GOVT LOANS 15 18 
AUP Loan Si. hain. Sao. Ae, eae 108% 108% 
SiGe Loar eens 208, 2 See. Abie, ahora eae ee 101% 101 
BANKS 
FE Ry 6p 9 BADR yi eaanvapayan eis oie castaceS: <a 2015 2020 
FLAK 9. Bank (lon, Reg.) sets) ack ,.£116% 115% 
Ghartered Banke ee cc accactiatss ceo pce denen £ 12-5/16 12% 
Mercantile) Bl vAng 6-618 pecuon . aigieen es cea & 22 2234 
Bankem Ob Gas te AS a ce cc ccs are ects oreo ne 107 107 
INSURANCES 
Cantomy LOST a stave ees pees ce dratnare a oat eas AO 395 395 
inion ins) sie ede MMe stitial ce pa) 800 
Chinat Underwriters aye ts. « ive concise 3.25 3.25 
Pelds@ BBG INCE bo eRe mR 300 300 
SHIPPING 
POUBIASES Sta a < santas ckeres hom iccaenate eeniede ene 245 245 
PI ade My Steamboats’ % succes cence ell 11 
Indo. Ching: (Pret) see nau sais ere 101 101 
Indo. Ching CDeiy vrei eietsic ss nisco ateeeoeen ee 379 379 
Shells) (Bearer) gaava.e. os coe eo. ee ~ = See OS/ — 107/6 
Wnions Waterboats so... snasc s+ eel oor 344% 37 


DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, 


PR & Ra Wiharvesite. seme onreatentcm cree 255 250 
ELK, Docks0¥5.;.. ree de arcsec wie neers paneks6% 36 
Chinas Providents™ . ws.ssti sre. RIE RTOS 23 23 
Shai WMoelkyards Beets fos. datos cae 4 11% 12 
MINING 
PULL, INITIO SI ara eresercacores canis) aos “ob akclig alel'ss(ekac'eeueneeemens 7 7 
16 ESS, al BRaYeT pe amish AbOD OS COICO oDmE oc : Gace: 6 c, 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. ; 
EP ok ELOUCLS ere scctayer sinc trcnttoreie set aiekelnter cetera 24% 24% 
HES Land sutt acces cuietc Wane os < cttae 80 81 
S haiwelbands “Baa v5 setaitera snes hadley « ites os sce 5 5 
Humphreys wistates Wee... Meiartiam esi «+. tare 24 25% 
HK Realgiest, ciscisa tetas oe eiin.avs iayetaretens ves Aemeee 16% 16% 
Chinese, Estates Aeemeant: sac deiunices <0 aneese 190 190 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
EL Sap PAE Wel y'S © eetetel rete av scans abot s eacdsis ic acleretane 2614 25% 
iota Mig eay “(OIG MWe is 4o85 candoeogpe ares 4 10% 10 
Peak LAI SE CONGW)) te sic. ce siars are a ain (ol ie ee 4% 4% 
Star ml Orriesied.c outs ersueis 8) sreneuerscaueca cet Potacs iW hD) 120 
Yatirnati @Rerries™’ s ser cists cic stesc ate oils 5s x0si deere 31 31 
(eh. Ji ouch COIS Aaa. ecrortc 5 cio segue Olio 17.80 17.80 
(Oe MUA chesl (ENTSB oncaeid a mid ooo go moma cROs 12.75 12.60 
EL ROR lectricstesk maine cht 2 eal aati nis.0 ae oes 68 68% 
Macaoe leCtrics: wa rciveynisisks «layaye oo trpsypiriaie 5:0 creer em 21 21 
Sandakane tights) araercs cuss hei tues isisre a sie eee 1183 13 
Melephoness: (Old \umamiaie esa scieaues ce 481, 48% 
Telephones’ (NEW). a.tsenest oss ssens sass cie 35 33%4 
INDUSTRIALS 
GCantompleest =. « acc baebireree. tear shinies. © eee 7% 7% 
Cements: 1 Se. Gaels 2 + eae ees ois waco ees 25% 25% 
Cements pendent e's io pices Oe ieee ites ncaa eee —— 16 
ELIGAERODES: Hittite nee ine sn eenleae cee 21 20% 
STORES &c. 
lOpbiary VETO GoomsooumogotaDmaTo | doco > 78 81% 
Watsonst) Sher ee eeca tis Cees eae oes sp 63% 64% 
Taner (CrawLOLds wierareileers <letele evel ciats lee ciai- ame 42% 47 
Sincere Ando erettenae cm errata #54 re ees 9.30 9.10 
China Emporiuniaercaieseseeinsna 6s .... 14% 14% 
SumuGo Mths ote ei eters scare is 5% 5% 
Kiwone moan ee On Sager itera les le aig iets ssi 225 225 
MUATAEN OVA (US Bie oatroutantaie oo Moitnigngan rts 125 125 
Wire Powells Intd. eerie tics oc sin siti sccssre ee 5% 5 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments ....... Foto 32 31% 32% 
H.K. Constructions (Old) ...-.655.-.-,...5. 71% TY, 
H.K. Constructions (New) ........:++...... 6% 6% 
Whlerge) (Sat? 4.5 oAauoRcaodo HU DuE OE IOOn 6A 5.6 61% 6% 
Marsman) Envestments! .ccceccsrsees, , seme 13/3 13/3 
WienRre a, (8 OY 5. co gemongnc 7 oe oe Dee ooo 1/6 1/6 
COTTONS 
EE WOS MMM Ta Teron oie eitorayeeiatoacsnaiore ise siege ’alevs, saeract ve 7% 
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EXCHANGE RATES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


The following table of Exchange 
Rates gives the rate at which an ex- 
porter is able to convert proceeds of 
sales abroad into British currency, i.e., 
the rates are based on the selling 
quotations of foreign currencies. In the 
case of certain countries—a number 
in South America for example—it is 
impossible to give a single rate to 
cover al] cases. The rates in the table 


are as representative as possible but 
any qualifications in the foot-notes 
should be carefully observed. Where 
special surcharges on currency trans- 
actions are levied, these have been in- 
cluded so far as possible. 


Ali rates are telegraphic transfer 
unless otherwise indicated. The infor- 
mation given in the third column on 


LATEST QUOTATION 


the Exchange System is mainly of 
technical interest. Where Bank of Eng- 
land official rates apply, and for Ster- 
ling Area currencies, rates for for- 
ward transactions can normally be ar- 
ranged even where a definite forward 
quotation is not indicated in the table 
—so long as the currency it is desired 
to sell will arise from genuine com- 
mercial transactions. 


LATEST QUOTATION 


Approximate Approximate 
Country Unit Exchange Rate Equiv. per Country Unit Exchange Rate Equiv. per 
System unit System unit 
in British in British 
Currency Currency 
Argentina Paper Special Japan Private trading not yet permitted 
peso Account 16.621 14.4440d. Java (N.E.I.) Florin Dutch 
Austria Schilling Austrian f Account 10.70* 22.4300d. 
a/c 404 6.0000d. Mexico Peso American 
Australia £A Sterling Account 19.65 12.2137d. 
Area 1251+ 191.2350d. N. W. Indies Florin B. of E. 
Belgium Franc B. of E. Official 7.62 31.4960d. 
Official 176% 1.3579d. New Zealand £N.Z. Sterling 
Belgian Congo Franc Belgian Area 125 192.0000d. 
Account 177 1.3559d. Nicaragua Cordoba American 
Bolivia Boliviano Special Account 22.352 10.7383d. 
; ; Account 171.252 1.4015d. Norway Krone B., of E. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Special Official 20.02 11.9880d. 
‘ Account 75.45 3.1809d. Palestine = 
Bulgaria Private trading not yet permitted 1,000 Sterling 
Canada Dollar B. of -&: Mils Area 100%t 239.7004d. 
; Official 4.04 59.4059d. Panama Dollar B. ct E. 
Chile Peso Special 101.3538  2.3680d. Official 4.04 59.4059d. 
‘ : Account 125.70 1.9093d. Paraguay Guarani Special 
China National Account 12.60 19.0476d. 
; Dollar 14,0004,7. 0.0171d. Peru Sol Special] 
Colombia Peso American Account 26.206 9.1603d. 
Account 7.352,8 32.65314. Poland Zloti Polish a/c 4034 0.5955d. 
Costa Rica Colon American Portugal Escudos PB. of E. 
Account 22.65 10.5960d. Official 100.20 2.3952d. 
Cuba Peso American Rumania Private trading not yet permitted 
Accourt 4.04 59.4059d. Salvador Colon American 
Czechosiovakia Krown B. of E. Account 10.178 23.5988d. 
Official 202 1.1881d. Siam Tical Siam a/c. 41 5.8537d. 
Denmark Krone B. of E. Singapore Dollar Sterling 
Official 19.36 12.4967d. Area 2s. 4.1/16d. 28.0625d. 
Ecuador Sucre American South Africa £S.A. Sterling 
F Account 56.582,8  4.2418d. Area 100%t 238.8060d. 
Egypt Piastre Sterling Spain Peseta Special] 
: ; Aree 97% 2.4584d. Account 44.00 §.4545d. 
Finland Finmark 555 0.43243d. Sweden Krona B. of E 
France Franc B. of E Official 14.50 16.5517d. 
Officia! 480.30 0.4997d. Switzerland Frane B. of E. 
French Empire B. of E. Official 17.36 13.8249d. 
Official ‘ Syria and 
Germany Private ‘trading not yet permitted Lebanon Piastre B. of E. 885 0.2712d. 
Greece Drachma 20,0805 0.0119d. Official 
Holland Florin B. of E. Turkey Piastre Turkish 1140 0.2105d. 
(Guilder) Official 10.70 22.4299d. Account 
Honduras Lempira American U.S.S.R. Rouble 21.50 11.1628d. 
Account 8.25 29.0909d. U.S.A. Dollar B. of E. 
Hong Kong Dollar Sterling Official 4.03% 59.4796d. 
; Area ls. 2.15/16d. 14.9375d. Uruguay Peso Special] 
Hungary Forint Hung. a/c 45.964 5.1107d. Account 7.209 33.2917d. 
Iceland Krenur Sterling Venezuela Bolivar American 
q Area 26% 9.1428d. Account 13%3 17.4545d. 
India Sterling 
L Area 1s. 5.15/16d. 17.9375d. FORWARD QUOTATION 
Iran Rial 130 1.8462d. (Discount 1 Month) 
Iraq Dinar= 
1,000 Sterling Canada 3% cent Sweden 1% ore 
Fils Area 100%! 239.7004d. France 40 centimes Switzerland 1% centimes: 
Italy Lire 905 0.2651d. Holland 1 cent U.S.A. 3% cent 
NOTES: 1 Buenos Aires quotation. 2 Including special charges. § Sight quotation. 4 Nominal quotation at present. 


5 Athens quotation. 


690 day quotation. 


* Batavia quotation. 


7 Shanghai quotation. 
$100. 


t per 


8 For essential imports. 


